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THE SECRET. 


BY MRS. M. T. BUTTS. 


H, dainty, dainty rose! 
How did you come to be 
The sweeet and precious thing 
That here to-day I see? 


Ah, sweet and passionate rose, 
The secret now impart: 

T listen and I wait, 
Above thy fragrant heart. 


Ah, pure and perfect rose, 
Glowing and yet serene ; 

I crave thy balanced joy, 
What does thy beauty mean ? 


A little tender stir— 
I heard as in a dream :— 
“We roses wait God’s time, 
However long it seem. 


** Where He hath planted us, 
We grow as He doth will ; 
And show our love for him, 
By simply standing still. 


*“ Andso He giveth us 
Color and form and grace: 
And sudden, unaware, 
We glorify the place.” 





IN EXTREMIS. 
BY MRS. RICHARD S. GREENOUGH. 
CHAPTER I. 


HE summer after I left school I was very weak 
and languid. The doctors said I had over- 
worked myself, and mamma took me to Lenox, 
hoping that the bracing air would strengthen me. 
I did not suffer any pain. I only felt tired all the 
time, so that I did not care to read or talk. But I 
was very happy lying still all day long in the ham- 
mock on the piazza, watching the shifting cloud- 
shadows and bursts of golden sunshine along the 
hills and over the valleys, and enjoying the luxury 
of perfect rest. 

But I was still happier when my Unele Mertoun, 
whom I had not seen for two years, arrived to 
pass his summer vacation with us. He wasa min- 
ister, and much older than mamma. How T loved 
him! 1 have never seen any one so lovable. 
There was an atmosphere of gentle tenderness 
about him that made sweet his slightest word. 
His very look was a benediction. He had suffered 
much in his life, but his own sorrows never clouded 
the joys of others ; and if the shadows of his young 
wife and little new-born child glided always by his 
side, as I used to think they did, they were all 
elothed in viewless, shining raiment, and chanting 
sweet, soundless music to his ear. He lived in the 
life of others. He never seemed to think of him- 
self. Yet sometimes when I stood beside him in the 
evening, and saw his gentle, thoughtful face up- 
turned toward the stars, [ would think [ read in it 
a look of yearning, of longing, asif his soul were say- 
ing within him, *‘ How long! O Lord, how long !” 

He had always been very fond of me, and I, who 
had no father, loved him as if he were uncle and 
father in one. I felt that he knew me better than 
any one else did, better even than mamuna, and I 
was never so happy as when sitting by him, and 
telling him all I thought and felt, as I could never 
do to any other person. His sympathy seemed to 
draw the words from my lips—the thoughts from 
my heart. And he was so tender, so gentle, so 
wise! I shall never again see any one like my 
Uncle Mertoun. 

He had been with us about a week, and was sit- 
ting one morning beside me on the piazza, and we 
were silently gazing together on the lovely, broad- 
Spread landscape, all shimmering with the glory 
of the summer sunshine, when mamma, with a 
letter in her hand, came out through the long, 
open window, saying : 

‘William, here is something that will interest 
you ;” and she read, ‘I have just heard of the 
death of Mrs, Eyre at Interlachen.” 





Uncle Mertoun did not speak for a moment, then | 
he said, solemnly : 

‘That closes the tragedy.” And he began to 
walk up and down the piazza, with his hands 
clasped behind him. I was just going to say, 
‘““What tragedy?” but a warning look from 
mamma checked me. Presently Uncle Mertoun 
took his hat and walked away to the grove, and 
then I asked mamma what he meant. It seemed 
to me that I had heard the name of Mrs. Eyre be- 
fore. 





‘Of course you have,” mamma answered, ‘‘ She 
used to be Mrs. Irving. She was the mother of 
that beautiful Helen Irving—that pet of your 
uncle’s, who married so strangely.” 

‘* How did she marry strangely ?’ I asked. 

‘““Why, my dear,” mamma said, ‘‘she married 


Mr. Alton, a horrid man, old enough to be her | 


father, but immensely wealthy. All New York 
went to see her diamonds at Tiffany’s. How your 
uncle felt about it I never knew, but it must have 
been a great shock to him. People can stand a 
good deal, but every one agreed that this was 
really a disgraceful match, and what made it all 
the stranger was that the girl had money of her 
own.” 

“But why did Uncle Mertoun say ‘That closes 
the tragedy’” ? I asked, after a pause. 

‘* Because, dear, the whole family has died off 
within the last two or three years; Mrs.. Eyre was 
the last. But I must go and see iny things put 
into the trunks now,” said mamma, who was go- 
ing for a fortnight to Newport. And she kissed 
meas I lay in my hammock, and went away, and 
I had no more opportunity then to question her 
any further. 

The day after mamma had gone, there came up 
from the post a letter and a large, sealed packet 
for Uncle Mertoun. He read the letter before ie, 
but he left the packet untouched until after our 
early country dinner; then he took it up to his 
room. A long time passed, but he remained up 
stairs. It began to rain. and I left my usual place 
on the piazza, and lay down on the sofa in the 
parlor. At intervals I heard Uncle Mertoun’s step 
pacing the room above. That was the way in 
which he showed when anything troubled him. | 
began to feel uneasy. He did not come down 
stairs until tea was ready. Then he came, paler 
than usual, and with a sadder look on his face 
than I had ever seen there. He ate almost noth- 
ing, and I grew more anxious than before. 1 did 
not dare to ask if anything were the matter, for al- 
though he was so gentle, | do not think any one 
ever questioned him about anything he held in re- 
serve; but I summoned courage to ask if he did not 
feel well. 

‘IT have no bodily ail, my child,” he answered, 
and that was all. 

He was very silent that evening, and all through 
the next day. Inthe evening he went out alone 
on the piazza, but immediately ealled me to come. 
| went and stood beside him, and looked with him 
upon a sight so grand, so glorious, as I eannot des- 
scribe, All the southern sky was wrapt in the 
illumination of a mighty,. silent thunderstorm. 
The heavens were opened, and let through such a 
blaze of glory that it almost seemed as if we saw 
the Great White Throne. I scarcely dared to look, 
so awful was the sight. 
west, great fiery serpents ran along the sky, cleav- 


| 
| 
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And darting towards the | 


ing the outer darkness with their flaming links. 
We gazed long in total silence, then by slow de- | 


grees the glory darkened and the mght closed | 


down. 

After a while I said, 

‘Uncle, though it has been so wonderful and 
glorious to us who stood here so far away that we 
eould hear no sound, just think how terrible the 
storm has been to those close by !” 





And he answered, ‘It is as you say, my child, 


cee gee 


And if it is true of the storms without, how much 
more true of the storms within! Yes,—God’s 
beauty is our terror; his love, our agony ; his 
blessing, our desolation. His ways are past our 
finding out. We can but trust and wait.” 

He was silent for a while ; then he said, 

“Tam glad Isawthis. Ineededit. Ihave been 
very sad, dear.” 

‘*Yes, uncle, I saw it; but I did not dare to 
speak,” I said. 

After a few minutes he spoke again : 

‘Pid your mother tell you anything about 
Helen ?” 

** Ves,” I answered, hesitatingly. 

‘What was it ’” he asked. 

“She said she was beautiful, and a pet of 
yours.” I stopped. 

‘*And what more ?” 

* And that she married an old man for money,” 
T answered in a low tone, for | felt that I was 
giving him pain. 

‘*My poor Helen !” was all he said; but there 
was such a depth of compassion in his voice ! 


We went back into the parlor, and he sat down 
on the sofa beside me and rested iny head on his 
shoulder. 1 knew the dear, kind heart so close to 
me was aching, and I longed to say something to 
lessen its pain. Then 1 remembered how it had 
always comforted me to tell him my troubles, and 
how the mere telling them to him seemed to lift 
their weight off my heart, and | hoped that, per- 
haps, putting his sad thoughts into words might 
be better for him than keeping them all locked 
up; so I said, though I was half afraid to say it, 

‘““Unele, dear, would you mind telling me a little 
about your Helen? I should so much like to hear 
about her.” 

* Certainly, my child, if you wish it,” he replied 
slowly ; ‘but it will be a sad story for you to 
hear.” 

** Please tell me all,” I said. 

“Then I must begin with her father,” he an- 
swered ; ‘* for my love for Helen was one with my 
love for him. How long ago it seems!” and he 
stopped and was silent so long, that I began to be 
afraid he had forgetten that he was going to tell 
me about Helen. But at last he spoke : 

“When I was first settled at Eastlake I took 
pupils to fit for college. Helen’s father was then 
about fifteen, a noble, eager, spirited boy ; and he 
was the first. We grew into friends. He wroteto 
we all through his college life, and through his 
travels in Europe afterwards ; and when he was 
engaged I was the first person to whom he sent 
the news. He was married abroad to an Ameri- 
can girl whom he met in Paris, and about a year 
afterward he returned and settled himself at the 
Pines. His wife was a lovely young creature, not 
of much foree ofcharacter, but gentle and win- 
ning—one of those appealing women who seem 
born only to be cherished and petted and loved. 

‘*‘A few months after their return I was awak- 
ened at midnight by an urgent summons to the 
Pines. Mrs. Irving had been taken suddenly and 
dangerously ill. I found Frank in the library. The 
doctors had humanely sent him out of sight of his 
wife’s agony. He wrung my hand, but neither of 
us spoke, My own wounds were fresher then, dear, 
than they are now. I had felt all that my boy was 
feeling. My own past anguish was to me as the 
measure of his, and I wrestled with God in prayer 
ihat he would spare Frank that cup whose bit- 
terners I had drained, drop by drop, to the 
dregs, 

“All night I watched with him, passing inees- 
santly frem the library to the door of his wife’s 
room, bringing what comfort and encouragement 
I might ; but her danger was great, and it seemed 
more than once that the last moment had come. 
Such hours as these try a man’s soul, Frank’s 
heart lay open to me as never before. My love 
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for him doubled in that night; and when in the first 
red light of morning I led him upstairs, and his little, 
new-born daughter was laid in his arms, I forgot all 
my Own sorrows in gratitude for his happiness. 

“Helen grew into a singularly attractive and inter- 
esting child, high-spirited, generous, impulsive, full of 
frolicsome pranks, and very warm-hearted. In her 
was a fund of passionate attachment for those around, 
which could always be called upon to bring her to rea- 
son when anything went wrong. She was especially 
fond of running away to the parsonage, where she 
would play by the hour in the garden porch outside 
my study, and where she was alternately petted and 
scolded by my old servant, who had petted and 
scolded Frank when he was my boy-pufil, and who 
inwardly delighted in Helen’s most mischievous feats, 
while austerely taking her to task for them. 

‘But under all her gayety I saw, even when she was 
very little, indications of a peculiarity of temperament 
that made meanxious. She was tender and pitiful in 
the extreme to the distresses of others, but she never 
wanted pity for herself. She shrank instinctively 
from sympathy. Not when she was glad. When she 
was happy she wanted all the world to share her hap- 
piness, but if anything grieved her she kept it to her- 
self. She found no solace in telling of her pain. It 
was strange and sometimes sad to see her reticence, 
child as she was. I remember that she had a dog called 
Puck, alittle ragged, ugly, Scotch terrier with a dash 
of colly blood in him. To do him justice, he was the 
most loving and intelligent little creature I ever saw. 
He was her inseparable companion for a year. Then 
he died. The child’s grief was distressing to behold, 
yet, intense though it was, it was silent. She never 
talked about her dead pet, but would shut herself up 
alone and mourn by the hour together. And she 
could never be induced to give him asuccessor. If it 
were proposed, her eyes would fill with tears, and for her 
only answer she would shake her head; but she never 
spoke of him. I always vaguely felt that there was 
something ominous in the child’s reserve and tenacity 
of feeling. It was the little warning cloud seen at 
times even then. But there would be months when it 
would not show itself, for she was of a gay and cheer- 
ful nature, full of laughter and frolic, usually the hap- 
piest of little children; and so she grew up, loved by 
all and loving all around her. She was devoted to her 
mother—tireless in waiting on her, for Mrs. Irving 
had never been well again since Helen’s birth; but she 
fairly doted on her father. Tender as was the love 
between her and her mother, the bond between her 
and her father was a far closer one. Their minds kept 
step, all unequal as were their ages. They seemed to 
understand each other without the aid of words. They 
had the same tastes, the same talents. She early 
showed her father’s love for music, and I think I never 
saw her so pleased as on that first evening, when after 
weeks of patient toil, the little thing perched herself 
upon the music-stool and faultlessly played the ac- 
companiment for her father, as with his clear, ringing 
voice he sang Kirner’s Battle Hymn.”’ 

* But how could such a child appreciate music like 
that?’ I asked. 

‘Because, my dear, she had a natural and instine- 
tive appreciation for all that was noble and beautiful. 
Her mind was like a touch-stone for the pure gold of 
Art. She had the poetic temperament—that tells 
it all.” 

** Please go on,’’ I said, for I was afraid that he would 
again lose himself in his thoughts away from the 
story. 

“Yes, dear,”’ he answered, but he did not go on fer 
some time, and I determined then not to interrupt him 
again. After a while he said: 

“Those were happy days. I do not like to leave 
them, but to tell you her story, I must. 

** Helen never went to school, nor had a governess. 
Frank and I taught her ourselves. We loved her too 
much to trust her to strangers. Suddenly, when Helen 
was fourteen, Frank fell ill. An epidemic had broken 
out in the manufacturing village near us. It was the 
old story—bad drainage and bad water. The author- 
ities were helpless and ignorant. Frank came to the 
front. He improvised a hospital, employed workmen, 
oversaw and directed them himself under the burning 
August sun, and just when the work was done, he fell 
ill with the prevailing disease. He had risked his life 
knowingly to save that of others, and had lost it. One 
more mystery where all is mystery—all save the love 
of God. 

“Night and day Helen and I watched overhim,. A 
friend supplied my place in the parish. I could not 
leave my boy. I think from the first, Helen knew he 
would die. There was a rigidity about her mouth—a 
fixed, dilated look in her eye, that never left her dur- 
ing that dreadful week. He was unconscious; that 
was merciful, It would have been harder to bear had 
he known us. How Helen endured the fatigue I can- 
not tell, but she never left her father for more than a 
few minutes at a time. She took all the doctors’ 
orders, and saw to everthing herself. Mrs Irving 
was utterly prostrated from the moment Frank fell 
ill, and was only an added care. Even then, when I 
knew her soul was wrung to the uttermost, Helen 
made no moan. It was not hardness; there was no 
hardness in her. It was that same strange reserve she 
had always shown. In the midst of all heranxiety she 

was as thoughtful for me as if she had nothing else to 
think of. My food, my rest, all was seen to by her; 
her tender care of me never failed, and more than 
once as I sat looking at Frank, I felt her hand laid 








caressingly on my forehead or shoulder, and her lips 
pressed on my cheek. She was ever ready to give that 
loving sympathy which she shrank from receiving. 
My heart ached for her, but I could say nothing to 
help her. 

“Seven days we watched him, and then the last 
came. Helen and I were alone with him that night. 
The red morning light was streaming into the room, 
the very room. where fourteen years before his child 
had been laid in his arms, when Frank died—quietly— 
no struggle—breathed away his life. As I laid down 
the hand I had been holding, Helen dropped on the 
foot of the bed and fell asleep. It was the first time 
Thad seen her sleep since Frank was taken ill. I sat 
and watched them both. She slept until the cautious 
stir of the house roused her. Then she stood up,— 
Ido not think she knew she had slept—said, ‘I must 
go to mamma,’ and left the room. There was no tear, 
no sob, no cry; but I saw the great vein in her throat 
pulsing as she turned away. Ten minutes later, Mrs. 
Irving’s hysterical shrieks were sounding through the 
house, and Helen’s watch beside her father was ex- 
changed for one beside her mother, who was half 
delirious with grief, and utterly incapable of control- 
ing herself. 

“Those days changed Helen from a child into a wo- 
man. I think she then first comprehended her 


} mother’s weakness of character, but the perception 


did but increase her tenderness. I judged from words 
that she let fall at this time that she looked upon the 
care of her mother as a legacy from her father, and 
that she had formed the resolution to bear her 
mother’s burden’s threugh life, as much as was possi- 
ble. Her governing idea was to fill, as far'as she could, 
Frank’s place. The whole charge of the household, 
which was a large one, devolved upon her. She con- 
tinued her father’s correspondence with the various 
benevolent and charitable societies to which he was a 
contributor; she oversaw the workmen on the plage, 
and carried out all Frank’s plans for its improvement. 
It was too much care and responsibility for so young 
a girl, but if I said so, she only answered appealingly, 
‘Please let me work. I must work.’ And I saw that 
in work she found the only alleviation of her un- 
spoken grief. 

‘So the fall and winter passed. Helen grew tall and 
slender, her face had quite lost its childish look, her 
manner its old playfulness, and I began to feel seriously 
distressed as to the probable ultimate effect.of such an 
unnatural life upon a girl of her age, when Mrs. Irving 
grew so much worse that they were ordered abroad 
tor an indefinite time. It was asad day for me when 
they left, but I was glad to have them go. 

“Helen wrote to me regularly. At first her letters 
were sad and full of home-sickness, but little by little 
a healthier tone made itself felt in them. Her artistic 
nature began to expand in the new existence opened 
to her. She haunted the galleries, the concert halls, 
the churches. She persuaded her mother into a 
Cathedral pilgrimage. She had masters—followed out 
her father’s plans with regard to her education, and 
she especially devoted herself to music. The letter in 
which she told me of her voice having been tried by 
agreat master, and pronounced of fine quality and 
great compass, was written in an outburst of delight. 
*Lhave always envied the birds,’ she wrote. ‘In the 
morning, at the Pines, I used to lie awake listening te 
their song beginning in soft, delicate whispers, and 
growing clearer and fuller as the day grew brighter, 
and ending at last in a burst so exulting, so full of 
thankfulness to God who made all things so glad and 
beautiful, that I used to cry because I felt so dumb 
and mute whilst listening to their sweet singing; and 
now to think that perhaps one day I may be a bird my- 
self, and sing all I cannot speak, as they do!’ 

‘“‘Her happiness in this-newly discovered gift was 
intense; she had the best masters, and practiced assid- 
uously. Music became a passion with her. Yet, amid 
all her various interests, she devoted herself untiringly 
to her mother, who it was plain to see, leaned on her 
in all things. 

(To be continued.) 





A NEW TIME-TABLE. 


CHANCED the other day to be admitted with- 
in the railing which separates an over-curious pub- 
lic from the complicated machinery which the Messrs. 
Ford find it necessary to use in publishing the Chris- 
tian Union and their various Looks, and I noticed 
what perhaps I had no business to see, namely, a ecard 
headed ‘ Vacation Time-table.’’ Underneath this 
heading, the names of all the emplayees of the establish- 
ment were tabulated with the fortnight or so allotted 
to each for his or her yearly play-spell. This is as it 
should be, and I wish that the world’s affairs were so 
ordered that everybody could have a month or six 
weeks of vacation instead of a fortnight. However, 
as I have.a two weeks’ ruralizing in prospect late in 
the season, it has occurred to me that a chapter from 
my experiences may be of service to some of my fel- 
low-citizens of sedentary habit, and it is the virtues of 
the knapsack and the walking-stick that I would 
chiefly sing. If you haven’t a knapsack, or do not 
want to buy 6ne, or would not carry one under any 
circumstances, go without, and indeed I am not sure 
but this last is the best way after all. 
I have tried traveling on foot alone and in com- 
pany, and I like it either way. By all means go 
alone if you cannot get exactly the right person ts go 


with you; and of all your acquaintances, do not select 


the one who makes a boast of having on some previous. 
occasion walked a hundred miles in a hundred hours, 

or the like. Such an one will scorn the shady bank 

which invites to sundry hours of midday repose; he 

will scoff at the hospitable farm-house which offersa.— 
sojourning place for the night; nor will he listen to 
your plea in favor of side expeditions while his day’s 
stretch of twenty-five miles or so lies before him. 
Rather than submit to such a tyranny as he will exer- 
cise, I counsel a solitary tramp, with the whim of the 
‘moment for your guide. If, however, a congenial and 

reasonably vigorous comrade is to be found, strike 
hands with him at once, mark out your route ina 

general way, and if the Weather Bureau does its duty 

you will have a capital time. 

You can hardly go amiss as to locality, if you know 
what sort of country you would like to explore. As- 
suming that you live in one of the Eastern States, you 
can take your choice in the way of mountains from 
the White Hills to the Alleghanies; and if you prefer a 
level region, there are Southern New-Jersey and Long 
Island within a day’s ride of anywhere. Whatever 
you do, don’t attempt to walk to the region which 
you propose to visit, unless it lies at your very 
doors. I know a party of Bostonians who walked 
through the White Mountains a year or two ago, start- 
ing from the State House, and doing their twenty-five 
miles or more a day the round trip. I consider that 
an instance of voluntary penance on the part of all 
concerned, even though they tried to make me believe: 
that they had a good time. My reply to such persons 
is, “I am a good walker myself, and I know that 
twenty-five miles a day is not possible with a due 
regard to quiet enjoyment.” Of course if you happen 
to live at Hudson it is not much to walk to the Cats- 
kills, but the majority of mankind should take cars or 
steam-boat to the threshold of the desired territory. 
From five to ten miles is more than enough for the 
first day, and a daily average of ten miles for the trip 
is better than fifteen. You will probably want to test 


your powers on one or two days after you have been 
walking for a week, and to that, of course, there is no 
kind of objection. 

As to outfit, you must to a great extent use your own 
judgment. I would advise the following articles: 


1. One pair of low shoes such as are used in the army. 
2. One pair of canvas gaiters reaching nearly to the knee. 
. Two pair wool socks, 
. Two flannel shirts. 
. Outside clothing and underwear according to convenience 
or taste. - 


The less you carry over and above these the happier 
will you be, but it is well to have a needle and thread 
in your vest pocket, and a small supply of sticking- 
plaster. Rents in clothing, and abrasions of cuticle 
are among the probabilities of along tramp. In most 
paits of the country it is possible to send a bag of 
extras from place to place ahead of you, but that isa 
luxury which you must undertake at your own risk. 
A word about those gaiters. Their great use is that 
they keep dust from shoes and stockings, and you 
never have the bottoms ef your trowsers flapping dis- 
agreeably about your ankles. Possibly you cannot 
procure them, (though they are to be had in. New York 
at $1.25, or thereabout, the pair,) if so, rather long 
stockings which you can pull up over your trowsers 
will make a very geod substitute. 

The question of food and lodging is of course an im- 
portant one. Where taverns are frequent it is easily if 
not agreeably solved, but 1 acknowledge a preference 
for the average farm-house. If there is no spare room 
in the house, you can have a most luxurious couch in 
the barn on the hay-mow, and when youhave tried it 
I am much mistaken if you do not prefer it to the 
rather ill-ventilated quarters to which you are apt to be 
assigned in the house. The farmer will naturally ob- 
ject to your smoking after you turn in, but he will 
prebably. when his fears on that point are set at rest, 
offer you a buffalo-robe or a hay-cover, or something 
of the sort to lie on, and you will wash yourself at the 
pump or brook, bathe your feet, lie down, and know 
nothing until cock-crow. My experience has been 
that you can get very good meals, without much fresh 
meat, at all decent houses in the country. Sometimes 
you. have a royal feast unexpectedly spread before you 
and the cost is far below hotel rates. Pedestrians are 
not so common as to have become a nuisance in this 
country. Even in much visited regions, like the White 
Mountains, the great rush of travelers does not disturb 
the quiet wayside homes which are so pleasant to the 
foot-passenger, and the prospect of, a dollar or two in 
payment for supper, lodging and breakfast, is apt to 
make the house-wife willing to set before you the best 
that her larder affords. 

I will merely add for the benefit of those who are 
suffering from a scarcity of funds, that two gentle- 
men of my acquaintance went through the White 
Mountains last year, one by stage and hotel, and the 
other on foot, with his knapsack on his back. The 
first spent on an average more than ten dollars a day, 
and the last, only one dollar and fifty cents! 

Go then, ye tribes of city men who sit at your desks 
on three hundred and twelve days in the year, not 
counting the five legal holidays. Reduce your ward- 
robes to their minimum; follow the coast from Cape 
Cod to Eastport, trace the Susquehanna, the Hudson 
or the Connecticut, as far as you can; explore the 
White or Green Mountains, the Catskills or the Adi- 
rondack border-land ; and come back to your offices, as 
the writer hereof has done more than once, surburned, 
stalwart, and ready for your winter’s work. 
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HEMLOCK FALLS. 
BY MARY E. ATKINSON. 


HE heavy shadows fall 
¥rom hemlocks dark and tall, 
Acrcss the ground and on the grey rock-wall : 
Young elms and maples press 
In vernal loveliness, 
With gayer hues the woodland scene to dress. 


The brook, so clear and cool, 
Falling from pool to pocl, 
‘Through lights and shadows rare and beautiful, 
Poureth its crystal store 
Of singing water o’er 
The rocky ledge down to its flower-strewn floor. 


In spring’s delightful hours 
The children gather flowers, 
Where this cascade sends down its spray in showers}; 
They see its silver streams 
All lit with sunny gleams, 
And hear its voice like music of their dreams. 


But now that they have gone, 
The sweet voice singeth on 
With hint of something hidden in its tone, 
And thou and I will stay 
And listen to its lay, 
And come more near its secret heart than they. 


The hemlock trees are old, 
And centuries have rolled 
Over these rocks. Yea, yonder blossom’s gold 
Was minted yesterday, 
And younger than all they 
Is this cascade created new alway. 


A radiant water-sprite 
In robe of dazzling light, 
Stands momently upon the moss-clad height ; 
She slippeth smiling down ; 
The diamonds of her crown 
Fall and are lost in rock-pools deep and brown. 


We raise our eyes once more ; 
She standeth as before, 
‘Sparkling and singing, and she leapeth o’er, 
As gay, as fair, as bright, 
An ever-new delight— 
‘An ever-new creation in our sight ;— 


The genius of the wood, 
A living thing, endued 
With power to fill the sylvan solitude 
With dim imaginings 
Of spiritual things, 
‘Such as the presence of a live soul brings. 


To me she saith, ** Who giveth, 
From higher springs receiveth, 
And only he who yieldeth life up, liveth ; 
Behold, in faith I leap 
Over the mossy steep, 
And wells I know not my supply do keep.” 


“Behold,” she saith to thee, 
“Tam God’s love, so free, 
‘So joyous, flowing from eternity, 
Flowing forevermore, 
Flowing to rich and poor, 
Flowing because its deep fount runneth o’er.” 


She saith to thee and me, 
“Receive my baptism! ye 
Shall henceforth live more pure and worthily ; 
And on your hearts I lay 
A memory of this day, 
Tn benediction that shall last alway.” 








A BUNDLE OF THOUGHTS. 


T is of questionable policy to encourage the 

laboring-man to run heavily in debt in order to 
own a home. The tax-collector and the mortgage 
creditor are quite as summary in their action as the 
landlord, with this disadvantage, that if the interest 
and taxes be not paid promptly, the entire investment 
is likely to be lost by a foreclosure. There is this 
great advantage, however, to counterbalance: a vast 
amount of latent energy and latent power exists in 
every man, and the hope of being a preperty-holder 
will evoke this largely. ‘The debt also acts as a saving 
fund, to which money will perhaps go that would 
otherwise be spent for liquor, and thus a habit of say- 
ing be formed. 


—The philosophy of trade is beautiful. Labor, 
which else would be drudgery, by the hope of wealth 
becomes gilded into.a pleasure, and the merchant 
and manufacturer thus become wiiling laborers in the 
field of the world’s industry. Where every one (as in 
the United States) is at liberty to engage in whatever 
business he may select, each should do his selected 
work with all the ardor and care of a fine art; and 
thus only can the world reach her highest success. 
Even speculation, where it does not merge into mere 
betting upon prices (as is often the case where delivery 
of the article is not required), is a benefit to the world, 
as'it withdraws articles in the time of great cheapness 
(which is always a time of great plenty) and distributes 
them when high-priced—that is, when scarce. 


—It seldom pays one to leave a business to 
which he has devoted years of study, and in which 
experience has been reaped, to engage in a new busi- 
ness; because each kind of business pays equally well 
in the long run (for capital always tends to an equi- 
librium in profits); and on going into another business 
there are for competitors many who have been in it 
through their lifetime, and the new man in such a case 
has but small chance of success. 


~—It is far cheaper to develop the old established 





railroads than to build competing ones; because, in 
the former, the tracks, depots, etc., are already built, 
and the only thing that is required for increased 
business is more rolling-stock. This plan will also give 
heavier dividends. 


—All men are slaves to circumstances in a great- 
er or less degree, but some by their tact can utilize 
them far more than others. 


—One should finish whatever is undertaken, else 
all the labor spentis lost. This isa common cause of 
man’s failure. 


—The great effort of a man should be to keep 
his mind by study and daily exercise to its highest key 
of activity, so that it may be effectively engaged at 
any moment. This is all-important to success in every 
department of life. 

—The intense love of money has one great advan- 
tage: it is a binder by one common sentiment even of 
Jew and Gentile; swallowing up asperity of feeling as 
to‘religion, and in many cases welding citizens of dif- 
ferent countries as though into one nationality. 


—Fraud cannot be a success in the long run, for 
God rules in the moral world equally as in the physical 
creation, and it is not consonant with justice to allow 
permanent success resulting from the infraction of his 
commands to become a law. 


—The morbid pursuit of wealth into which 
many are led, is it not virtually insanity ? not perhaps 
needing the Asylum’s care, but none the less insanity— 
for in such cases the mind has become diseased in its 
action, and has lost the power of weighing correctly 
the value of religion, justice, &c., being blinded by its 
éwn idol. 

—The hope of wealth is a mighty developer of 
the industry of the world ; like a prize which but few 
can obtain, it causes the great mass to work assidu- 
ously, and in their éffort to obtain it, the total of their 
productive work becomes gigantic. 


—As fame to the soldier, so is the hope of wealth 
to the merchant. It inspires him to high endeavor, 
and calls forth invincible energy. 


—If each citizen of the United States could 
afford.to spend but (say) twenty dollars more a year, 
the total business of the country would be increased 
eight hundred millions of dollars per annum. The 
great pomt to promote a nation’s prosperity is to in- 
crease the prosperity of the workingman, for when he 
is prosperous trade“is good. The more that he can 
earn, the more he has to spend. 








SKETCHES OF WESTERN TRAVEL. 
BY R. W. RAYMOND. 
VII._YELLOWSTONE LAKE AND RIVER. 


HE great lake from which the Yellowstone 
River flows is about twenty-two miles long from 
north to south, and ten to fifteen miles wide from east 
to west. Several long peninsulas extend into it from 
the southern shore, so that the shape of the lake has 
been compared to a human hand. The imaginative 
gentleman who discovered this resemblance must have 
thought the size and form of fingers to be quite insig- 
nificant, provided the number was complete. The 
hand in question is afflicted with elephantiasis in the 
thumb, dropsy in the little finger, hornet-bites on the 
ring-finger, and the last stages of starvation in the 
other two. There are several islands in the lake, and 
soundings taken at many points indicate a dspth 
nowhere exceeding fifty fathoms. The altitude above 
sea-level is 7,427 feet. 

The scene presented to our eyes by this lake, as we 
emerged from the thick forests on the western side, 
and trod with exultation its sandy shore, was indeed 
lovely. The broad expanse of shining water, the 
wooded banks and bosky islands, the summits of lofty 
mountains beyond it, faintly flushed with sunset, the 
deep sky, and the perfect solitude and silence, com- 
bined to produce a memorable impression. 

We camped neara group of hot springs, in one of 
which we cooked our beans for breakfast by suspend- 
ing the kettle overnight in the boiling tide. Beans 
take a good while to “do,” especially at such altitudes, 
where the temperature of boiling water is many de- 
grees lower than at sea-level. We regarded this piece 
of cookery, therefore, as a culinary triumph. 

Near our camp was another hot spring, illustrating 
in a curious way the precipitation of silica to which I 
have alluded in previous articles. The water emerged 
at high temperature frem a vent in the bottom of the 
lake, two or three feet from the shore. Coming in 
contact with the cold water of the lake, it lost so much 
heat by the mixture as to be forced to precipitate its 
silica; but this precipitation had always taken place 
at a certain distance from the vent. In the course of 
time, therefore, a wall of silica had been built up 
through the lake-water, like a coffer-dam, so that now 
the hot spring was completely protected against the 
cold water, and stood in the lake like a basin with its 
surface several inches above the lake-surface, and its 
hot current spilling over this self-constructed brim. 
On the shore side, there was no such wall. 

The lake swarms with salmon-trout, weighing from 
one to four pounds each. Many of them are afflicted 
with a curious intestinal worm, of a different species 
from the two which are already recognized as para- 
sites of the salmon genus in Europe. Too many of 





these tape-worms are not good for a trout; but five or 
six do not seem to hurt him much. We had no diffi- 
culty in rejecting from the great number which we 
caught with hook and line in a short time, such as 
were unfit for food. The wormy fellows bite the best— 
which is strange, when one considers that they have 
already more baitin them than is wholesome. 

Thrasher was wild with enthusiasm about the views 
to be obtained from every point around the lake; and 
it took the whole company to tear him away from 
each successive promontory. By judiciously indulg- 
ing him on occasions of peculiar importance, however, 
we succeeded in bringing him to the outlet, at tre 
noithwest corner of the lake, where the Yellowstone 
proper begins. Here we camped in a beautiful grove, 
commanding a prospect of the lake, woods, mountains 
and river so lovely as to linger yet in my memory, the 
last and the fairest picture of all. About six miles 
below the lake, and again at eight miles, there are 
groups of sulphur springs and “mud volcanoes.” 
The presence of sulphur in these waters leads to the 
foimation of numerous salts, such as alum, etc., and 
the precipitation by sublimation of beautiful speci- 
mens of crystallized sulphur. These are very fragile; 
and it severely taxed the ingenuity of our party to 
pack them, in the absence of suitable materials, so as 
to safely transport them. (‘‘The absence of ma- 
terials” is very poer stuff to pack things in, as you 
will find out if you try it!) : 

It was while venturing in search of specimens too 
near the edge of a vehemently bubbling and roaring 
caldron, that Thrasher slumped through the thin 
crust, and took a steam-and-sulphur bath up to his 
waist. He scrambled out so quickly, however, that 
he suffered no apparent effects, unless we were right 
in attributing to chemical reactions the increased 
spottiness of his corduroys. 

The largest mud “volcano” or geyser is situated 
on a steep hillside, and surrounded with trees. The 
crater is about 40 feet in diameter at the top, and con- 
tracts rapidly to less than half that size. By cautiously 
approaching the edge, and seizing the opportuszity 
when the steam drifts away, a view may be obtained 
of the dingy and dismal interior. At the depth of 
about thirty feet, may be seen the surface of the boil- 
ing mass, consisting of very thin mud,in the most 
violent agitation. We saw nothing like an eruption ; 
and the only proof of such an occurrence is the condi- 
tion of the surrounding trees,some of which have 
been killed, while others (even young and growing 
trees) are covered more or less with mud. 

About eighteen miles below the lake, the Ye!low- 
stone plunges from its high level into the upper cafion. 
Only a few rapids give warning of the approaching 
change. The river runs between low but steep and 
sometimes vertical rocky banks, until, bursting 
through a narrow gateway, it leaps down in a fine 
cataract, 140 feet. Thence it flows tumultuously on- 
ward, (reinforced by Cascade Creek, which tumbles 
into it from the West) through a picturesque cafion for 
about one-third of a mile;.and then comes the grand 
cataract, 350 feet in one unbroken plunge. The sur- 
face of the country around rather increases than 
diminishes in altitude as we follow the river down, 
The cafion is carved in it; and the banks rise from 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred feet above the 
river in the bottom. 

A curious architectural effect is given to the scene by 
the peculiar form of the cafion. The material of the 
country just below the falls is largely composed of 
soft clays, sand, tufa, volcanic ash and breccia, etc., 
with occasional masses (layers or boulders) of basalt 
and other harder rocks. In this soft material the 
agencies of rain, frost, and mountain-streams have 
wrought effectively. Every little brook or temporary 
stream that spills into the Yellowstone at this point 
from the surrounding highlands has cut a deep notch 
of its own; and between these side-gulches great but- 
tresses are left standing in the main cafion. These 
would soon be carried away by the surface-sweeping 
agencies mentioned, but for the fact that their forces 
toward the river are protected by terminal rock- 
masses too hard to be thus disintegrated and removed. 
But their upper surfaces, between these termini and 
the main bank, aresometimes deeply degraded, so that 
the rocky points stand like pinnacles. We went out 
upon one or two of them, first descending somewhat, 
then traversing a narrow neck, about a yard wide, 
with a precipice on either hand, and then climbing up 
to the pinnacle. The feat is more perilous in appear- 
ance than in reality; for the soft, ashy material gives 
excellent footing, and even if one slipped, one might 
slide to the bottom without injury. Standing upon the 
pinnacle is far more trying to the nerves. Here one 
finds one’s self upon a rock not larger than a dinner 
table, with an almost vertical precipice of more than 
a thousand feet on three sides, and a slim connection 
with terra firma on the fourth. Most people prefer 
under the circumstances to sit down. So at least did 
we; and gathered composure by a brief rest before 
giving ourselves up to the contemplation of one of the 
most magnificent scenes on earth. 

From our point of observation we command a view 
of several miles of the cafion. To the North, it soon 
disappears py a sharp turn, and penetrates gioomier 
scenes. We can see the black walls that overhang, far 
away, its awful depths. Southward, and beneath 
and around us, there is no gloom, but grandeur, 
steeped in glory. A thousand feet below us, the river, 
tiny in the distance, stretches its ribbon of emerald, 
embroidered with silver foam. The great walls of the 
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cafion glow with barbaric splendor, in such hues as 
Nature’s palette seldom furnishes. The bright yel- 
“low of the sulphury clay is splashed with blood- 
red stains of iron, and striped here and there 
with black bands of lava. It is the “Schwarz— 
Roth—Gold” of the ancient German banner, than 
which there never was or will be a more gorgeous 
blazonry. Above it the dark pine woods finish 
the picture with a green fringe against the blue 
depths of the sky; and as the eye ranges up the long 
line of crested pinnacles and shining precipices, it 
rests at last upon the snowy column of the distant cata- 
racts. It is too faraway to make its warning heard. 
This is the banquet of the eye, and the ear is not in- 
vited. In the clear, upper air, we approach the perfect 
stillness of which the poet sings—“ that lucid interspace 
’twixt world and world,’’ where dwell the gods, 
“Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their secret, everlasting calm.” 


To bid farewell to such a scene is like descending 
from the heights of heaven. Precious indeed is the 
memory of so fair a vision, yet blent forever with the 
pain of yearning. O silent splendors of solitude! shall 
we never greet you again? Verily, not as before; for 
ye are now part of a National Park, and ye havea 
superintendent, and are speedily to be provided with 
a turnpike and a hotel and daily stages connecting 
with the railroad; and when we revisit you, we shall 
pay toll to the man who owns the staircase at the pin- 
nacle, and the fair being who leans upon our arm will 
view the scene through her lorgnette, and say it is 
not so nice as Niagara, and hurry us away, to bein 
time for the hop at the Cataract House. 





NO-SEE-’EMS. 
BY CHARLES W. JENKINS. 


F the uses and abuses of the mosquito much 

has been written, though it must be admitted 
not altogether in the spirit of true philosophy. The 
insect-realm has too often been regarded as a tramping- 
ground for undisciplined wit. Great minds have in- 
sisted that to question the beneficence of nature on 
account of the bite of a flea is to indulge in a very 
small species of skepticism; and small minds, finding 
the problem too great for them to master, have made 
sport of it, boy-fashion, at a respectful distance. 

We have chosen the No-see-’em, the minutest tor- 
ment known to entomology, as the subject of this 
article, partly on account of this very contempt, at 
once so generaland se unbecoming, which we would 
fain see give place to dignified interest, and partly be- 
cause that particular insect furnishes some special 
illustrations of human infirmity. They who believe 
with us that man is much more likely to degenerate by 
indulgence in sin to the condition of an ape, and thence 
to reach a lower depth until he becomes an invisible 
ultimate atom, than No-see-’ems are to ascend the ape- 
ladder to the condition of man, will comprehend the 
significance of this essay. For it is always of more 
consequence to discuss the probabilities before us than 
the possibilities behind. Darwin may be right or 
wrong regarding the past; for us the gravest question 
*is,—What are man’s present abilities and dispositions? 
Whither is be drifting? Rather than—Whence did he 
come? 

The natural history of the No-see-’em, its origin, 
structure, habits and sagacities, are beyond the reach 
of scientific research. Microscopic anatomy cannot 
even find standing-place and elbow-room for investi- 
gation. The most persistent observation ends with 
observing nothing—but a bite. Nor are we war- 
ranted in using so specific a word as bite. Who 
that was ever wounded by this invisible foe with in- 
visible weapon dare take oath that it was tooth or 
nail, hoof or tail, hurled javelin or tiny broad sword, 
with which the hurt was inflicted? The one solitary 
fact which proclaims the existence and defines the re- 
lations of the No-see-’em is—‘“‘ Acouw!”’ Here, there, 
too small to fight, too swift to escape, too multitudi- 
nous to curse, this pestilent creature is permitted to 
exasperate the noblest work of God without let or 
hindrance. And from this isolated fact must we 
make our inductions and build up a philosophy. 

The man who never twinged at the unseen touch is 
not invited to accept our inferences. But for the 
multitude born to trouble we submit the following 
propositions: 

1. The No-see-’em is not born of parents, but of a bad 
aimo phere. You come down to breakfast, and ex- 
change greetings with the family. Nothing unusual 
in the way of mishaps or neglects vexes your right- 
eous soul. You parted pleasantly with every one last 
night. You had no bad dreams, and have now no 
headache. Allis serene. For a few moments no trial 
of your faith stretches its tongue of flame to lap up 
your composure. But suddenly, unaccountably, per- 
sistently—why do you reply pettishly to that civil 
question? Were you stung? Where, how, by what 
look, tone, remark or gesture? Soon the conversation 
teems with them—the No-see-’ems! Some subtle, per- 
verse, intangible element of annoyance and mischief 
lurks behind almost every word. Whose fault? No- 
body’s, everybody’s. You cannot put your finger 
upon the wrong, yet you are hurt and are conscious of 
hurting others. You cannot show your wounds or re- 
proach others; that would be ridiculous. The fact is 
that the domestic atmosphere is charged with unseen 
torments, because you have suffered stagnation some- 
where. The air has kindly putitself to work to spur 








you to activity and cleansing. You have intermitted 
some of your usual manifestations of unselfish inter- 
est, and have fallen into a matter-of-course civility,— 
into the ruts of convention. Love detects the differ- 
ence between reserve and neglect, and the moment 
one gives place to the other enters unconscious protest. 
As you do not keep up a circulation, the social forces 
breed something to give you a start. No spot on 
earth is healthy where the breezes do not play—nay, 
sometimes rage violently; and no home is fit for souls 
to breathe in except formalities be stirred by emotion. 
Toleave domestic affection to stagnate, supposing that, 
once its banks marked out, the stream will flow with- 
out supply from the fountain, is to provide conditions 
sure to raise a cloud of No-see-’ems. 

2. The wound infiicted by the No-see-’em is venomous 
in direct ratio to the pains taken to healit. For invisi- 
ble injuries there is no balm that can be touched or 
tasted. Prescription must relate to preventives, not 
to remedies. Local applications are sure to aggravate, 
or to miss of their office altogether. There is nothing 
more useless than complaints, explanations, and apol- 
ogies—vain searching for the balance of fault. All at- 
tempts to soothe are irritating, and often lead to» more 
serious exhibitions of bad temper and selfishness and 
spite. Genuine and prolonged unhappiness frequently 
results from the effort to reconcile insignificant dif- 
ferences. 

Was there some indefinite sting in the remark of 
your deacon, Herr Pastor, at the last church prayer- 
meeting? Don’t ask him what hemeant. He couldn’t 
tell you, or withdraw the sting. Did Mrs. 8. put on 
an injured look when you last met her? Don’t look 
for it next time; it was a No-see-’em. Asking her 
pardon will only confirm her in the wrong opinion 
that she was the one bitten. Imaginary hurts must 
not be encouraged by useless surgery. 

3. No-sce-’ems thrive best on lean people. <A free and 
cheerful perspiration, laughter out of a full-fed heari, 
are fatal to them. He who is anxious, fretful, dis- 
trustful of God and man, who keeps the juices of his 
social nature bottled and sealed for state occasions, 
who rejoices in the Lord only on Thanksgiving Day, 
and then with a wry face, is in danger of eternal tor- 
ment from No-see-’ems. 

4. To be conquered by a No-see-’em is to walk the 
high-road to infinitesimality. It belittles man to be in 
subjection to a law lower than that of conscience. And 
it is impossible to treat with these indivisiblities in 
any manner consonant to the dignity of an immortal 
being. There is no Cesar among them to whom inn)- 
cence may appeal. He who brings reason or moral 
principle to bear against creatures that possess neither 
mind nor soul, is a fool; and he who allows them to 
excite his indignation and resentment is even worse; 
for he is belittling his own moral attributes by mis- 
application. Wenever know how small we may be- 
come until we are drawn into a quarrel by mere noth- 
ings, and it is high time to be alarmed when we find 
ourselves descending to the plane of controversy with 
a No-see.’em. It is a sign of retro-Darwinian develop- 
ment. 








STREET PREACHING—ITS SUCCESS IN 
LONDON. 


ULLY one-half of our population of forty mil- 
lions never enter an evangelical church, and in 
solving the vexed question, ‘‘Howshall we reach these 
churchless millions?’ it will be wise to consider the 
example of our Great Teacher, and the experience of 
those who have followed it. 

Jesus Christ was a Street Preacher. In the streets 
and the market places of the cities—in the fields and cn 
the sea-shore, he preached the Gospel to the poor, and 
“the common people heard him gladly.’’ The records 
of his life contain but little church preaching, while 
most of his sermons were delivered in the open air. 
Upon just such preaching, and upon private personal 
effort, depends the salvation of the masses of our peo- 
ple, and the success which attends these methods is a 
conclnsive proof of their efficiency. 

That the obstacles to open air preaching are cons3id- 
erable, is admitted; but doubtless they are no greater 
than in the days of Christ and the Apostles. They are 
nct insurmountable and must be overcome. The chi2f 
obstacle, and that which has brought street preaching 
into comparative disrepute, is the in#iscreet preaching 
of unqualified men, who, with more ardor than wis- 
dom, persist in a work which requires peculiir gifts, 
judicious training, and wise and cautious management. 

Let those who are skeptical as to the propriety of 
street preaching remember the example of Christ, and 
ponder the amazing success of Whitefield, Wesley, and 
others, through whose sermons on the streets and com- 
mons of England, thousands were convertel, and a 
powerful impetus given to'the cause of Christ for all 
time. 

The “ Open Air Mission Society” of London is doinz 
a great and good work, and has done much to relieve 
street preaching from the odium which ignorant and 
inccmpetent preachers have brought upon it. Its last 
annual report mentions a great increase in the respect 
and attention of the street congregations, largely due 
to the wise code of instructions (a copy of which ought 
to hein the hands of every clergyman on earth) fur- 
nished to its preachers. This report states that “ not 
one service in fifty is interrupted, and net one in a 
hundred is broken up.’’ The haunts of crime and the 
strongholds of Popery are the only places in London 
where free speech and candid discussion are sup- 





pressed. These preachers occupy prominent points in 
the great thoroughfares, and in parks, lanes, wharves, 
etc., and their individual reports are conclusive evi- 
dence of the great good resulting from their labors. 
Numbers of conversions, even of loud disputants and 
opponents, have occurred; these faithful laborers are 
eradually securing the respect of the populace; and 
their future efforts have assurance of greater results 
than those of the past. 

Thus is the Gospel being given to the poor, and to 
the hundreds of thousands.of London’s population 
who would otherwise never hear a sermon, or receive 
that personal attention whereby so many are led to 
Christ. 

The numerous interesting and encouraging facts pre- 
sented in this report indicate what may be accom- 
piished in the United States, in this manner. At least, 
may we not expecta fair trialof open air preaching 
in our towns and cities by judicious and competent 
men? Let Christ’s method be used with energy and 
Christian love. Here isan open door through which 
many thousands may be brought into the Kingdom, 
and a great advance be made in the evangelization of 
America. Will not our Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, our churches—even individuals—move in this 
matter? EGMONT. 





CHURCH SOCIABLES. 
BY THE REY. A. MACELROY WYLIE. . 


66 |B peteey I want to ask your advice.” said a 

young clergyman to a venerable and genial 
pastor to whom he had just come as a colleazue in 
church work. “I want your advice as tu what I shall 
do respecting the social element. Shall I acceptall the 
invitations to little familiar gatherings of our Christian 
people?” 

At this the facetious Doctor roared, “‘ha! ha! ha!’’ 
in an outburst of mirth that astonished his young and 
un: ophisticated brother. 

“Sociables, indeed!’’ exclaimed the good Doctor as 
soon as his risibles would permit a vocal expression of 
his convictions, ‘‘Sociables, indeed! I hope you will 
see them. I shall be lastingly indebted to youif you 
can inaugurate a reign of church interchanges on the 
social basis. The fact of it is, our people so expend the'r 
energies in making money—at least the men do—and 
the women do the same in the mere round of fa:hion, 
that they have no spirit left for innocent social com- 
munings. They are too cold, too distant, and too much 
afraid of recognizing a fellow Christian as friend and 
brother. For myself, I have long ago given up the 
whole task. I have no fear of Christian people becom- 
ing too sociable among themselves—quite the con- 
trary!’’ Thus the good Doctor relieved his mind, and 
left Lis younger brother to ponder the situation. 

The truth ought to be plain enough, that the wants 
of boy and girl and man and woman nature are not 
sufficiently met by the old way of carrying on church 
work. Things out of the treasury new, as well as olds 
are required now more than ever. 

Nothing seems plainer than this, that man ought to 
be taken hold of, not only from the divine side, but 
from the human side, as well. 

Many churches have large and cheery basements, or 
better still, spacious and well aired chapels or lecture 
rcoms. Here are held interesting and profitable pray- 
er-meetings. These are indispensable. If believers 
are to grow ‘vertically upward” in the audience 
chamber, they must likewise, by a divine rootage, grow 
vertically downward in the room of prayer, where 
their fibers will strike through into the hidden stream 
of the River of Life. This is the side directly toward 
the divine. 

But what about that large element in human nature 
which looks out toward one’s fellow beings? The flow 
of t:des means an undertow, as well as top-drift. And 
we cannot well sustain the upper movement, if there 
be no provision made for the under sympathies and 
cravings of human nature. 

With young people, especially, this view is important. 
They often begin by observing, perhaps, one re2l soul- 
sabbath in a month; perhaps, evenless. This isa great 
gain; and the brilliant heavenly comet which has 





' fiashed across the horizon to-day, will shorten its per- 


ioGic time, if the experience be rightly guided. 

How now are these precious ones to be held? Shall! 
this be attempted by a perpetual appeal to obligation, 
Guty, on the level of the higher experiences, waile 

ose higher experiences do not yet even exist? Or 
shall there be a becoming respect paid to the social 
wants which are so powerful at the youthful period of 
man’s experience? 

Nowhere do the elders so soon seem to forzet that 
they were once young themselves, as just here when 
they are considering the social question, in connection 
with parish work. 

“We had nothing of the sort in our younger days, 
and why should you want them aow? Why should 
the young people want to turn our churches into re- 
ception rooms now ?” 

Well, dear fathers in Israel, circumstances have very 
much changed since your younger days. In tho3e 
days the attractions of the world were very slight, 
compared with what they are now. The SaturZay 
evening singing-school was thought to be quite suffi- 
cient fer a safety-valve for youthful spirits, and was 
looked ferward to eagerly during all the week. 

All this is changed, and while we think the chureh 
should not fail to rely mainly upon aggressive effort 
to effect her main purposes, yet she should not fail to 
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show a becoming respect to the innocent attractions of 

Christian society. 

In this matter of sociability in the Church of Christ, 
I firmly believe we have drifted far away from Apo;- 
tolic usage. Take a look at the fashion of the Church 
in its earlier, simpler and more powerful days. 

You will find some very direct testimony on the sub- 
ject in thesecond chapter of Acts: ‘And all that be- 
lieved were together, and had all things common.” 
They daily continued with one accord from house to 
hcuse, in breaking of bread, and in prayers. 

- They actually carried the social communion to the 
communistic extreme of partition of goods. Doubtless 
all agree that there was a special and exceptional 
reason for that practice in those days. However, one 
thing is plain, the Apostoiic Christians challenged 
‘favor with all the people,’’ very largely through 
their open, hearty, helpful sociability. And so the 
world became rapidly convinced of the reality of that 
love, which could produce such un-heard-of results. It 
must be a divine influence, superinduced upon that 
which was merely human. No wonder multitudes 
were drawn toward the body of believers! 

Let us ask ourselves, why it is that in so many 
communions there are so few of those who repre3ent 
the young, the fresh, the vigorous. the taaly life in 
the community ? 

Without naming other reasons, may we not ask 
whether, in one particular, at least, the children of 
light have been as wise in their generation as the 
children of this world? 

The c*ildren of this world have studied tos increase 
the attractiveness of carnal and debasing pleasures. 
Old methods, even in the service of Satan, would not 
attract, by comparison with the newer and more ap- 
proved methods of alluring souls to perdition. Now 
shall it be said that the really wise are less wise? that 
the children of light have no new light to throw upon 
the subject? that they have no new thing to bring out 
of that treasury of reserve of Christian possibilities? 

We cannot believe it. We believe there is a larze 
scope here for the putting forth of successful endeavor 
to reach those whoare passing rapidly over the middle 
ground between the church and the world; between 
innocence and vicious conformity; and drifting away 
where we shall see them no more. 

Ritualism and Romanism are doing their utmos;t to 
reach men through the mere senses. Shall Protestants 
fail te lay hold of that much higher and purer ele- 
ment—the social nature—and thus catch men, and 
secure especially the young, for the Master’s prize? 
Let us not forget that our Lord’s first manifestation 
of glory was upon a social occasion. Thus he con- 
secrates social effort for all time to come, as an impor- 
tant agency within’His Church. 








THOSE METHODIST RESOLUTIONS. 


R. EDITOR:—For some reason my attention 
has only just been directed to an editorial in the 
Christian Union of the 12th of June headed “ Putting 
up the bars.” A portion of this editorial is based on 
three resolutions passed by the General Conference of 
the M. E. Church at its late session. The resolutions 
adopted were in the following words, as you will see 
by referring to the Daily Advocate of May 21st. 

* Resolved, 1. That we will co-operatein every effort 
which is fitted to make our Common Schools more 
efficient and permanent. 

“2. That it is our firm conviction that to divide the 
Common School Funds among religious denominations 
for educational purposes is wrong in principle, and 
hostile to our free institutions and the cause of edu- 
cation. 

“3, That we will resist all means which may be em- 
ployed to exclude from the Common Schools the Bible, 
which is the chart of our liberties, and the inspiration 
of our civilization.” 

You quote the first two resolutions nearly correctly, 
but you place the word “therefore” after the second 
resolution as introducing the third. This word “‘there- 
fore’ occurs but once in the entire report, and that im- 
mediately after the Preamble and before all the resolu- 
tions. You say, ‘what puzzles us in this declaration 
is the thercfore.”’ The thing which puzzles me is to 
comprehend the ingenuity employed by some one in 
changing the whole Report by taking the word 
“therefore” out of its proper place and dropping it 
down before the third resolution. This resolution in 
no respect depends on the other two. Each stands by 
itself as an expression of a distinct declaration. 

Permit me to say also that youseem to misapprehend 
the resolution relating to the exclusion of the Bible 
from the Common Schools. It simply opposes the 
formal ejection of the Bible therefrom. It does not 
propose to legislate the Bible into the schools, it merely 
opposes the enactment of a law by the Legislature or 
adoption of an order by the School Board, by which 
the reading of the Bible is forbidden. The resolutioa 
only pledges a resistance to means employed to turn 
the Bible out of the schools. It practically leaves the 
whole subject in the hands of the teacher. It assumes 
that no legislative body should be allowed to dictate 
in regard to this subject. If a member of a School 
Board, I should regard myself as transgressing my pre- 
rogatives in voting either that the Bible should be read 
or should not be read. But were I a teacher, as a 
Christian I could not serve a school where I was not 
allowed to read the Bible as a portion of the devotional 

exercises .of the school itself. And more than this is 





not involved in theresolution. Some may regard even 
this as too positive, but I think not. Weare not quite 
ready to be a party to a formal exclusion of the Bible 
from the Public Schools ef our land. 

[We gladly give place to this explanation. As to the 
form of the resolutions, we followed the reports of the 
city daily press, which agreed, as it appears, in a mis- 
statement. Ep. C. UNIon.] 








JAPANESE VIEWS OF THE OPIUM 
WAR. 
BY B. G. NORTHROP. 


HE wrongs inflicted by England upon China 
in the Opium War were generally condemned at 
the time by the Christian world. The religious senti- 
ment in England itself was strongly arrayed against 
the action of the British government. In America, 
the voice of condemnation was outspoken and almost 
unanimous, in some quarters even calling for more 
than a natienal protest; and while our views of inter- 
national law did not sanction forcible interference, 
the moral sense of the American people was all along 
on the side of China. Time has softened or obliterated 
these impressions with us, but thirty years have not 
effaced the bitter memories of wrongs, outrages, pil- 
lages, conflagrations of cities and villages, and whole- 
sale slaughter, from the minds of the Chinese, 
or their sympathizing neighbors, the Japanese. 

Yung Wing, who is daily expected in this country 
as the agent of the Chinese Empire in introducing one 
hundred and twenty Chinese youth, and superintend- 
ing their education in America, is a fair representative 
of this embittered feeling of the Chinese. On com- 
pleting his preparation for college at Monson Academy, 
Massachusetts, he had the offer of full support during 
his collegiate course in one of the Universities of 
Scotland. But so intense was his indignation at the 
conrse of England, that he declined the proffered 
patronage, then so greatly needed, and entered Yale 
College, where he graduated in 1854. He preferred to 
trust Providence for support rather than accept 
any bounty on British soil. It was solely the Opium 
War which led him to pursue his collegiate course at 
Yale. He became a naturalized American citizen, 
took a high stand as a scholar, and was at once recog- 
nized as aman of superior ability as well as culture. 
He has deservedly gained still greater eminence and 
influence in China. He induced Mr. Brown to send 
the first Japanese students to Monson, where Yung 
Wing and his companions had been so kindly received 
and thoroughly trained, and which is still a favorite 
resort for Japanese students. 

It has recently been my privilege to meet a large 
number of the Japanese students now in America. Of 
their great studiousness, rapid proficiency, and excel- 
lent deportment, I will write at another time. They 
allseem to agree in condemning ‘‘the atrocious Opium 
War.’’ The following remarkable composition by a 
Japanese student well illustrates their feelings. It 
was written as his graduating essay, and read at the 
last anniversary of the Monson Academy, July 2d, by 
Saneach Tsuda, who is about to enter the Scientific 
Department of Yale College. His command of Eng- 
lish is the more striking as he has been in this country 
only about two years. 


THE OPIUM WAR IN CHINA. 

“It was in the summer of 1841, more than thirty years 
ago, that the terrible war began between England and 
China, commonly called the “Opium War.” England 
declared war because some of the Chinese officers 
seized and burnt the casks of opium which had been 
secretly imported into China by the Chinese smugglers. 
On which side was the wrong? Was not China justi- 
fiable in punishing the smugglers of contraband mer- 
chandise, and was not England wrong in encouraging 
the conduct of her own people to violate the laws of 
another nation? It needs but a glance to show that in 
the conduct of Great Britain the laws of Nature and 
of nations received no consideration; that morality 
and religion were entirely disregarded ; that humanity 
wept over the smouldering ruins of cities and towns 
and villages in China, burnt or destroyed without 
merey. There is no such thing as justice on earth, if 
these most unlawful outrages of England can be ap- 
proved. No language can exaggerate the terrible ag- 
gressions of England in bringing these inexpressible 
calamities upon the peaceful though powerless empire 
of China. This dark history chills the heart of every 
reader with its horrid record of carnage, involving 
millions of blameless people. And yet no voice of in- 
ternational sympathy and remonstrance was heard 
frcm the Western nations. But why did not all Chris- 
tendom protest against this monstrous outrage, con- 
trary to the principles of Christian morality? Was it 
because the Chinese were heathen? Yet not always 
have Christian nations overlooked the disasters of 
heathen nations, nor refused to help them. Thus, a 
few years since, we saw England and France strongly 
uniting together to destroy the Russian fortresses of 
Sebastopol, and thus drive away their Christian sister 
Russia from the land of the benighted Turks; and why 
was this? If the Russians conquered Constantinople, 
then the balance of the European powers, as they said, 
would be destroyed, and a great change in commerce 
would be produced. Hence it was not justice or law, 
but their selfish interest, that led these two Christian 
nations to defend Turkey against Russia. And the 
same motive of money-making was the real cause of 
the opium war. 





“Canton was blockaded. The atmosphere of the ori- 
ental sky had enjoyed the repose of peace for centu- 
ries. But now this long tranquility was broken by 
bursting shells and whizzing balls flying in every di- 
rection, and falling on the houses of peaceful and in- 
offensive citizens. The inhabitants fled in terror to 
the surrounding hills and mountains, trembling with 
the deafening thunders of western artillery. All the 
ports along the coast were speedily captured or de- 
stroyed. Men, women and children wandered in every 
direction before the glittering bayonets of their invad- 
ing foe, while there arose on every side the mournful 
voice of thousands struggling for life and lamenting 
their sad fate. 

“* Because of these scenes of massacre and devastation, 

the whole people of China rose as one man to defend 
their country, their laws, their honor and their homes, 
but they were powerless. They had no arms equal to 
those of their enemy—that enemy before whose victo- 
rious flag even the world-renowned battalions of Napo- 
leon had hopelessly melted away on the battle-field of 
Waterloo. They had no navy except the feeble squad- 
ron of junks and boats, while their enemy’s mighty 
war-ships, emerging like hills from the water, con- 
fronted their seaports. The Chinese already knew 
that this was the navy of the mistress of the ocean, by 
the deadly discharge of whose broadsides the strongest 
squadron of Spain had been sunk half a century before 
beneath the blood-stained billows of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. They struggled against fearful odds. All 
the naval enginery which modern science could com- 
bine, was arrayed against the patriotic but, alas, heart- 
broken Chinese. They rose again and again, but fell 
as often, and at last submitted in despair. But the 
patriotism of no conquered nation was ever superior 
to theirs—not that of Poland even, the blood of whose 
brave heroes still crimsons the suburbs of Praga and 
Warsaw. The western nations with one voice pro- 
tested against the wrongs c»mmitted by Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria in Poland, but China suffered wrongs 
in their nature more offensive. They endeavored by 
wise and just laws to suppress a trafiic most dangerous 
to the industries and wealth—the health and morals of 
her whole population, the greatest of all natiens. But 
England was in favor of the traffic, and made war and 
imposed a penalty of millions of gold as a fine, besides 
the opening of five important ports and the robbery of 
the island, Hong Kong. 
_ “These outrages caused dismay, poverty and distress 
through the length and breadth of the Chinese em- 
pire. That conduct roused the indignation of all the 
eastern nations and spread the deep settled conviction 
that the English were a nation of money-making des- 
peradoes and plunderers. After such experience of 
British policy, how natural it was for China and Japan 
to refuse intercourse with those ‘ Outside Barbarians.’ 

“But the age of seclusion is new passed and is no 
longer possible. Japan and China are sending their 
embassies and their young men to the Western na- 
tions, and to this nation especially, with whom they 
have had no war in the past and fear none in the fu- 
ture. Growing eommercial intercourse, increasing 
social relations, educational sympathies an1 friendly 
treaties, together with the interchange of national 
hospitalities to official representatives, are new signs of 
alasting peace between young America and the old 
empire of the Rising Sun. May the progress of educa- 
tion and civilization, of truth and science, prevent the 
aggressions and horrors of war, and may the good 
time soon come when justice, peace and friendship 
shall reign forever in every land.”’ 





THE NICENE VIEW OF THE TRINITY 
TESTED. 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


CO ERTAIN leading moral results aimed at in 

the revelation of the Trinity bave been stated 
in a previous article. These ends were, to produce in 
men by the example of the divine persons in the 
Trinity, united in love and suffering, and making 
sacrifices for us, the spirit of self-sacrifice and suffer- 
ing for the good of others; the spirit of benevolent, 
social unity in its highest forms; and the. spirit of 
reciprocal, all-absorbing love to God in view of his 
infinite sacrifices for us. 

In order to produce these effects in their full power, 
it has also appeared that God must be represented as 
capable of sufiering and sacrifice, and that the divine 
persons by whom the sacrifices are made and the suf- 
ferings endured, must be real persons, capable of love, 
choice, action, suffering, and so of sacrifice. 

For if the personality, the mutual love, the society, 
the suffering, the sacrifice be unreal and merely ver- 
bal, and if it be taught that God cannot suffer, then 
the effect of tke example will be entirely neutral- 
ized. 

Can the Nicene Trinity, then, bear these tests? We 
ask this question with the more interest, because this 
is the only form of the doctrine that has gone into the 
symbols of the church universal. Itappears not only 
in the Greek and Latin churches, but also in all the 
Protestant bodies of the present day. It is the form 
found in the Westminster and Savoy Confessions, and 
in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 
The doctrine of the Trinity has indeed been stated and 
defended in modern times in other modes, both in 
Europe and America, but these modes have never been 
embodied in the creed of any denomination. None 
but the Nicene can claim this honor. 
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We are very sorry, then, to be obliged to answer the 
question proposed in the negative on two grounds: 

First, Contrary to the Scriptures, it denies the pos- 
sibility of suffering in God, and 

Secondly, Unlike the Scriptures, it makes the per- 
sonality unreal and unintelligible. 

We state the first position as simply a matter of fact, 
and not of logical necessity. The Nicene mode of de- 
veloping the persons does not render it necessary to 
hold that God cannot suffer, yet as a matter of fact 
that doctrine was held by Athanasius and all the Ni- 
cene Fathers. Asa general fact also it has been held 
in every age, and has been referred to as a reason for 
the necessity of an incarnation; since if God could not 
suffer, then in order to make atonement by suffering, 
it was necessary that he should become incarnate in a 
man who could suffer. 

It was not until the beginning of this century that 
this unscriptural view of God began to pass away, and 
the possibility and reality of divine suffering to be ac- 
cepted as a Scriptural fact. 

This is certainly a wonderful history. For the Bible 
nowhere says that God cannot suffer; on the other 
hand, in every variety of expression it asserts that he 
can and does. And the very nature of mind, and the 
possibility of joy, in love, purity, gratitude, holiness, 
imply the possibility of suffering in view of selfish- 
ness, ingratitude, impurity, hatred. If God can be 
pleased by the one class of acts and emotions, he must 
be displeased or pained by the other, and he declares 
that he is. 

Yet Athanasius and the Nicene Fathers earnestly 
denied and repudiated the possibility of suffering in 
God, as inconsistent with his true glory and highest 
perfection, and from them this false and paralyzing 
view has pervaded the whole Christian world until 
very recently. 

Look atit. The great object of the revelation of the 
Trinity was to inculcate the spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
suffering for the good of others, by the example of 
God. But what is this example? It is mere words. 
For God cannot suffer. He cannot make a sacrifice. 
He never did. He never will. Hence all words that 
imply it are a mere illusion—an unreal and heartless 
show. 

How long this view has acted we all know. Can we 
wonder that it has never aroused the nations, and 
shaken the world by the power of a divine example 
of suffering and sacrifice? The reality—nay, the very 
possibility of such an example of suffering and sacri- 
fice has been denied. To teach it has been stig- 
matized as one of the worst of heresies. 

We come now to that which is the peculiarity of the 
Nicene Trinity—its development of the persons. Of 
this we say that, though the name persons is retained, 
yet the thing properly denoted by that word is denied, 
and in place of it is introduced something of which 
we can form no idea, and which can exert no influence 
on the mind. a 

The true, Scriptural idea of a person implies the 
power of thought, knowledge, love, choice, sympathy, 
co-operation. For it cannot be denied that the Bible 
does ascribe all of these to the Father, and the Son, 

and the Holy Spirit. It sets forth their mutual love. 
It magnifies the love of the Father in giving the Son, 
and the love of the Son in leaving the Father, and 
humbling himself to suffering and death. It discloses 
their agency in sending the Spirit, and his in coming; 
the power of his love, and the danger of grieving him. 
All these things imply real personality, thought, emo- 
tion, love, co-operation, and if this is denied, then 
this language has no sense whatever. 

But the Nicene Trinity does deny real personality, 
and in place of it introduces something of which we 
can form no conception whatever. True, it still uses 
the language of the Bible, in popular speech. But in 
defining the word “ person,’ it gives us something ut- 
terly unintelligible. This is openly conceded by the 
most strenuous defenders of that doctrine. For ex- 
ample, Prof. Shedd expressly says, when setting forth 
the Nicene idea of a person in the Godhead, that ‘ the 
human mind is called upon to grasp the notion of a 
species of existence that is totally sui generis and not 
capable of illustration by any of the ordinary com- 
parisons and analogies” (Hist. Chris. Doct. 1: 365). This 
clearly implies that our common idea of personality 
as involving intelligence, emotion, choice, and the 
power of communion and co-operation, does not illus- 
trate the idea of personality in the Deity. For if it 
did, nothing could be easier than to illustrate it. Dr. 
Schaff also says, ‘the word person is in reality only a 
make-shift, in the absence of a more adequate term ”’ 
(Hist. 2: 677). 

The reason of this is plain. The idea of a person who 
can think, love, feel, choose and act, is one of the most 
simple and intelligible. This is the idea, and the only 
idea, of the g rsons of the Trinity given in the Bible. 
If this is rejected, nothing intelligible can be put in 
its place. But in the Nicene Trinity it is rejected, and 
hence the result stated by Pref. Shedd —the use of the 
word ‘‘ person” in a sense of which no conception can 
be formed. 

How this comes to pass is plain. The main end of 
the doctrine is to preserve the unity of the godhead. 
To effect this it makes the Father the centre of unity, 
and the fountain head of divimty, and derives the 
other persons from him, the Son by generation, and 
the Holy Spirit by procession. The inference that the 
Son and the Holy Spirit are therefore creatures, is 
averted by making the generation and procession 
eternal, and the essence of the three persons eternally 





the same. The only distinction of the persons which 
the doctrine allows is thus made out. It is the pecu- 
liarity of the Father not to be begotten, but to beget; 
of the Son to be eternally begotten, and of the Holy 
Spirit to proteed eternally. But what it is that is be- 
gotten or proceeds we cannot say, except that it is not 
a person in the common sense of that term, and that 
no comparison or analogy can illustrate it. 

The necessary result is, a loss of any intelligible con- 
ception of personality, and the substitution of words, 
without any possible sense to us. Generation, without 
amother, and by a father alone, and eternal genera- 
tion without conception or birth, convey no ideas to 
the mind, and do not tend to the production of a per- 
son, in any intelligible sense. Hence, we need not 
wonder that Dr. Shedd, in his exposition of the Nicene 
idea of person should say, ‘‘the human mind is called 
on to grasp the notion of a species of existence that is 
totally sui generis, and not capable of illustration by 
any of the ordinary comparisons or analogies.”’ 

It follows, that as all our ideas of love and society 
are based on our conception of personality, the scrip- 
tural language of love and society among the persons 
of the Trinity ceases to convey any meaning to us; for 
it does not mean what it seems to mean, and what it 
does mean we cannot know. With the disappearance 
of the real per-onality, as we can conceive it, it follows 
that all pleasure and pain, and all self-denial and 
sacrifice, disappear; for real personality is the only 
basis of all these. 

Nor do the authors and defenders of the doctrine 
shrink from this result. On the other hand it is dis- 
tinctly avowed that the Deity, as such andin all the 
persons is incapable of suffering and of course of 
sacrifice. 

The intelligible personality of the Son being thus 
annihilated, we are next told that in the Christ there 
is no human personality, but only the divine person- 
ality of the Son, of which as has been said we can form 
no conception whatever. 

In spite of all this, we do form a conception of per- 
sonality in the Son, in our usual way. But it is in 
spite of the theory, and not by its aid. The result, of 
necessity, was that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
unfitted to gain its ends as an illustration of divine 
love, in the forms of real humiliation, self-sacrifice, 
suffering, and death, and was. fitted only to furnish 
matter for metaphysical debates, and for a blinding 
:trife in which the love of victory should exert a 
ruling power. And, as a matter of fact, the moral 
traits, which it was the great end of the doctrine to 
develop and cultivate, disa»peared in the Councils that 
developed and formulated it, and in their place were 
seen pride, ambition, envy, retaliation and revenge. 
Moreover, the doctrine as thus developed was exalted 
and glorified most by Innocent III., at the very sum- 
mit of Papal ambition and arrogance, in the great, per- 
secuting, Lateran Council. Nor has God in the Trinity 
ever been so presented as to rebuke the pride, ambi- 
tion, self-indulgence and oppression of earthly mon- 
archs—in accordance with the declared intention of 
Christ. 

One point only yet remains—How ought the doc- 
trine to be developed, so as to gain its true moral ends? 
For we assume that the doctrine is true, and only need3 
a true development to exert its designed power. On 
this point a few words will be added. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK" 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AWAY 
FROM HOME, 
FRIDAY EVENING, June 28, 1872. 


HAT season of the year has come at which a 

wide dispersion takes place among our families. 
Either for longer or for shorter periods every year, 
those who are able to leave their cares and duties at 
home, are accustomed to wander out of the city, back, 
perhaps, to the home of their childhood, or to some of 
the many thousand resorts, for recreation. 

I do not think that I need to say anything at all on 
the subject of doing things away from home that you 
would not do at home. I hope there are none here 
who would do away from home anything they would 
not do athome. I know there are a great many per- 
sons who, when they go abroad, will do in London and 
Paris what they would not do in New York, saying, 
““T was restrained at home, but here I am not; nobody 








knows me; my example is nothing, and Iam going to. 


indulge a curiosity which I always had.”’ But it struek 
me just the other way. I am somewhat subject to 
strong impulses of patriotism, and I felt, when I wa; 
abroad, in this way: ‘If I want to take any liberty, I 
cheose to take it in my own country. I will not doin 
Paris and London anything that I will not do in New 
York and Boston.”’ I had a very strong feeling that it 


-was a good thing for a man, when he went home, and 


his friends or others asked him what special liberties 
he had taken, if he could say, ‘‘ None; I behave my- 
self like a gentleman at home, and I behaved myself 
like a gentleman when I was abroad. I do whatI 
think is right here, and I did what 1 thought was right 
there.”’ If anybody is going to the White Mountains, 
to Long Branch, to Saratoga, to Newport, or to any of 
the multitude of summer resorts, it seems to me that 


*Reported expressly for THE CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. ELLIN- 
woop. 
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it is not best for him to change his habits much. If at 
home you do not think it best to smoke or to drink 
wine, I wonld not do it, if I were you, when I was 
away from home, and among the fashionable people. 
I would not go with the multitude in a thing that my 
conscience did not approve, no matter what they 
might think. I would have moral courage enough, if 
I were urged to do that which I thought was wrong, 
to say, “Ido not do this thing at home, and I do not 
think it worth while to do it here.” The saying, 
“Among Romans you must do as Romans do,” con- 
tains a limited truth; but it has been the devil’s snare, 
teaching men to violate their senge of right and wrong. 
It destroys men’s good judgment, and their self- 
respect, to do things away from home which they 
have no heart for, and would not do, at home. 

I mention this, not because I think you will be likely 
to be tempted more than any others, but because it is 


a 1 of caution which perhaps some of you may 
need. 


Then, in the next place, I would like to make a dis- 
tinction between not hiding your light and osten- 
tatiously letting it shine. I have known persons 
to go away from home who felt a supersensitive- 
ness on the subject of religious example, hesitatiag to 
do anything which would lead others to suppose they 
were Christians, for fear that it might seem like osten- 
tation. Itis not necessary that you should seem 03- 
tentatious. You can show your light without showing 
your theological or ecclesiastical spirit. 

On the other hand, there are those who, desiring to 
be faithful, and wishing to maintain a conscience void 
of offense, intrude religion upon others in a way which 
is neither sensile nor useful. Fora man, standing in 
company where the conversation has taken its turn, 
to cemmence a religious talk to people, thrusting it 
upon them, is not only in bad taste, but is in very bad 
judgment. and is much more likely to do harm than 
to do good. To ask a manafter his soul, without prep- 
aration, without particular acquaimtance, and with- 
cut invitation, is ill-advised. There is great indelicacy 
in the matter. Our deepest feelings we carry with . 
the utmost sensibility; and there are no feelings 
which are deeper than that intercourse which takes 
place between ourselves and our God. 

“Well,” it is asked, ‘‘ what shall we do ? 
hide our light?’ Oh, no, not atall. 
the more positive religious duties. You are going into 
towns and villages and families. You will almost in- 
variably fall in with people in such a way that you can 
very easily and naturally show that you are on the 
Lord’s side. There is a Sabbath-school in the neigh- 
borhood. Go to that and assist in carrying it on. 
There is a little prayer-meeting in the school-house 
which five or six people attend. Go among them. 
Take part in their exercises. Do what you can to help 
them. There is a little gathering at the hotel, morning 
or evening, for prayer. Join in that. Cheer and 
comfort the pastors who are laboring in places where 
yougo. They oftentimes find that city people, durmg 
their vacation, bring some money, but a good deal of 
dissipation, into the midst of their flocks. You 
should carry a fervent spirit, a sense of Christ, with 
you, and strengthen the hands of these pastors. If 
there is anything that you have derived from the 
church, or from your association with God’s people, 
let it be felt. Remember that whoeyer is the Lord 
Jesus Christ’s is your brother. Make no distinction 
between one and another, Wherever you go among 
the people of God, be at one with them. Take hold 
and aid them in their work, so far as the power to do 
it has been given you. 

Over and above that, be actuated by a spirit of love. 
Love suffereth long, and iskind. Love seeketh not its 
own. It is not easily provoked. It is not puffed up. 
It doth not behave itself indecorously—“‘ unseemly” is 
the werd. If the spirit of love (which is true religion) 
is in you, it will be a spirit of gentleness and kindness. 
And you will have ample opportunity to exercise it. 
You cannot go where there are not some people who 
are neglected and sad and unhappy. Then there are 
Little children. Then there are people who do things 
which subject them to ridicule. And there ought to 
be somebedy who should show kindness to them. 

You are further along than I am in Christian devel- 
opment if you can go a journey of a hundred miles 
n iles without being meanly selfish. It is astonishiag 
to me that when I am traveling I can do things which 
I would not do at home any more than I would cut 
my hand off. For instance, if there were a dozen or 
twenty people at my house, and there was a favorite 
chair, and I should rush to get it before anybody else 
could, I should be ashamed of myself. But if Iam 
traveling on a steamboat, and there are a dozen fami- 
lies cn board, and I cut around and get the best place, 
though others may not notice it, or may not think 
that I have done anything mean at all, I can hardly 
see why I am not as selfish in that case as in the other. 

You have seen persons rush for the best place at the 
table—generally to seek the best fare—to avail them, 
selves of this or that little advantage. How sly, 
how cunning, how underhanded men are—and good 
men, toc—men who will pray as though they were 
going up on the wings of an eagle, so that it seems as if 
they were incapable of a mean action or thought! 
And yet, there are many men who are very devout in 
meetings, but who, when they go among worldly peo- 
ple, are very worldly, and do not seem to think that 
religion requires that they should not seek their own. 

But there is such a thing as preferring others. You 
are, we will suppose, making a summer tour witha 
man who has no special gift, no great eloquence in 
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“prayer, and no remarkable powers of exhortation, but 
who has great kindness of heart. As soon as he gets 
-into the car, he sees somebody that is a little uncom- 
fortable, and in a quiet way he volunteers some ser- 
vice. He helps the poor emigrant woman, with her 
sixteen children. He serves them water. One cries, 
and hestillsit. He does all sorts of things like that. 
He plays the mother. When he has an opportunity 
of taking the best seat in the car, he looks round to see 
if there is not somebody who needs it more than he 
does. If there are any who have been faring ill, he 
endeavors to make them comfortable and happy. 
“When he goes to the hotel, if there are only two rooms, 
and one of them is on the second floor, and the other 
3s in the fifth story, he says, ‘‘I do not want that best 
room so much as this poor woman does—give it to her; 
I will take any thing.’’ And at the table he does not 
-seek hisown. He does not say anything about seeking 
the welfare of others, but you notice that he does seek 
others’ welfare. In the village, at the coffee-house, 
wherever he is, among people high or low, he seems to 
have a natural tact or instinct for doing things which 
promote the happiness of other people. And I would 
like to know if that person is not a witness for Christ?. 

Now, when you are going about on your summer 
vacation, or on errands of business, start with this 
thought in your mind: ‘‘ Let me, wherever I go, so 
conduct myself, that nobody shall say of me, ‘He has 
not a Christian spirit in little things.’ ”’ 

Then you will have men talking against their fellow- 
men finding fault with their imperfections and exag- 
gerating their failings, in a severe, hard, censorious 
manner. 

I recollect falling into company with some very 
noble, Christian persons where the conversation turned 
in that very way. I was appealed to to say whether 
I did not think it wasso and so. I hesitated (for I do 
not like to hurt anybody’s feelings—when [ am out of 
the pulpit); but by and by I turned and said, very 
frankly, to the person, ‘‘I do not enjoy that severity. 
I do not think it is a manifestation of the Christ-like 
spirit. I think it is too hard. Ido not believe Christ 
would feel as you do under the same circumstances.’’ 
Thereupon considerable discussion followed; and the 
next morning, at family devotions, the prayer natur- 

ally fell into that channel. The result was that as we 
were abcut to separate, this person took my hand with 
a warm pressure, and said, “Iam wrong; [I know Iam 
wrong. I will look after that matter.’’ I did not say 
anything to him about his soul, or religion, or any- 
thing of the sort. I merely embraced the opportunity 
to incidentally call his attention to what seemed to me 
to be a serious fault. And in the practical affairs of 
life, God will open such doors of opportunity. There 
are a thousand little things which jar against your 
ear, and against your nerves, and against your moral 
sense, and about which you can say, “I do not like 
such things.’”’ Thus there may be a bearing witness 
for virtue. Thus there may be a carrying of one an- 
‘other’s burdens. 

You will not succeed in overcoming your selfishness. 
You will be selfish. Nevertheless, if you think about it 
you will make some progress. So begin, at any rate. 
Do not be discouraged if it is nard work. Keep trying, 
from month to month, from week to week, and from 
day to day. 

Then I think that in our journeying through life, 
the showing of a manly Christian courtesy,—of a spirit 
of gentleness, opens the hearts of persons, so that they 
will come to you, and say, ‘‘I need some counsel. Are 
you willing to give me your opinion on such and such 
a matter?” 

Last summer I had many incidental opportunities 
fer giving pastoral advice, because I avoided profes- 
sionalism, and made myself familiar with those among 
whom I was thrown; and there were in the course of 
the summer not a few Cases in which I think I was en- 
abled to give a great deal of relief, and inspire a great 
deal of comtort, and throw a great deal of light on the 
path of duty. 

There is nothing that people are so anxious to find as 
a person who is trustworthy. honest-minded, who 
seems to have a heavenly, Christ-like spirit, and who is 
adapted to give counsel on religious subjects. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers.”’ 

This is not to be understood in the sense of settling 
quarrels. The peace that is meant is that kind of peace 
which Christ referred to when he said, ‘My peace.”’ It 
is peace in the sense of tranquility. By peacemaking 
is meant, therefore, happiness-making. Blessed are 
the happiness-makers. 

One other thought. I feel very proud of being a 
‘Christian man. I feel proud of the rights of a Chris- 
tianman. There is nothing that it is rightfor any man 
to do, that it is not right for me, being a Christian, to 
do. Ido not think I am bound to carry the sign of my 
profession on my back or on my face, any more than 
a lawyer or a physician is. I do not think I am bound 
to dress so as to be distinguished from other men, any 
more than a grocer is bound to dress so as to be dis- 
tinguished from a dry-goods merchant. Iam aman 
among men. I am a Christian gentleman, and I will 
not have any sign of my vocation hung out on me. I 
have aright to go to any place that you have a right 
to go to. I have a right to enter into the sports 
and innocent merriment of young people. It is more 
than a right. Ihave a testimony to bear, that Chris- 
tianity is not a moping, melancholy thing, but a fuller 
development of manhood in men, and that it carries 
‘with it all that is rational. A Christian man has more 
right to smiles, to gayety, to innocent amusement, if it 
‘comes te the question of right, than anybody else. But 





you are to carry yourself in such a way that people 
shall see that you own the pleasures in which you in- 
dulge, and that they do not own you. Itis not gig- 
gling mirth that I call you to a participation in, as if 
the stream of enjoyment were sweeping past, and you 
plunged in, because you could not help it. Itis because 
you are living on a higher plane; it is because you are 
living near to God; it is because you have the witness 
of your spirit that you are endeavoring to do right in 
all things; it is because of these things that you ought 
to be ahappy man, and that you havea right to be 
buoyant, and to take part with others in all things 
that are innocent. 

I think this is particularly the case with ministers. 
I have heard people say, ‘‘ Hem! to see these black- 
coats sit around at home, you would think that they 
were so many black crows on a branch; but during 
vacation, when they are away from home, they will 
roll ten-pins, and play billiards, and be as jolly as any- 
body.”’ Now, the fault is, not that ministers roll ten- 
pins in Newport or at the White Mountains, but that 
they do not doit at home. It is not that they laugh 
away from home, but that they do not laugh at home. 
If aman when he is away from home shows an apti- 
tude for pleasure and none for seriousness; if he mani- 
fests a desire to be in the joyous concourse, and none 
to be in the religious conference, he is very justly a 
subject for criticism and rebuke. 

Be foremost in things spiritual. And let me say 
that, though you engage in things which are secular, 
if your heart is right, and you do it cheerfully, lov- 
ingly, unselfishly, and faithfully, it will not be re- 
quired that you should be starched up, and look cate- 
chism all over, and intrude yourself upon others by 
impertinent questions. 

Wherever you are, you will find occasion, all the 
time, to take up the cross, where selfishness would 
naturally come out, and where you are inclined to seek 
your own good, and not the good of another. He that 
would act according to the spirit of love, must crucify 
self-seeking and vanity in alltheir forms. He that 
would be a Christian, must bear others’ burdens. Let 
all please each other. So you will fulfill the law of love. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
To the Ediior of the Christion Union: 


N your issue of June 12th, you published an 

article under the heading of “ Labor vs. Labor,” 
which attracted my attention. It was well written, 
‘put there were two or three ideas expressed in it to 
which I should like toreply if you will allow me room 
in your paper. 

In the first place, the writer says: ‘‘ There are women 
(and their name is legion) who toil unceasingly, who 
do their work rapidly and well, for the salary of four 
dollars a weck, and often less. How they manage to 
live on such a pittance isa theme for wonder, The 
terrible want, anguish and perplexity which they are 
unmercifully driven to is appalling to think of; and 
yet, in nine cases out of ten, these women prefer to 
‘work, work, work, in poverty, hunger, and dirt,’ rather 
than accept situations as domestics.” 

I know that this is true; and I do not wonder at it 
in the least. There are many girls, among the lower 
classes, who have thorough, in-bred refinement, who 
have educated and cultivated themselves, and who 
hold perseveringly before their eyes an ideal life to 
which they hope to attain at some future day. It 
would be death to their dearest hopes—it would cost 
tears which only those can understand who have been 
‘peor, dependent on their own hands for a living, 
obliged to crush out all the strong hungering and 
thirsting after knowledge which rose up within them, 
obliged to make everything yield to this great chase 
after daily bread—to enter domestic service; because 
of the stigma, which, the writer says herself, “rests 
upon household service, till it is considered only a fit 
occupation for the ignorant and unrefined.” 

Again, she says: ‘‘There are many persons who are 
desirous of securing American girls to assist in their 
household duties, and by whom a trustworthy, intelli- 
gent, and neat woman would be considered to all in- 
terests and purposes as one of the family, and treated 
accordingly.”’ 

It has been my misfortune to have met with but few 
‘Mrs. Garlands” in my experience. I do not deny the 
fact that there are families where an intelligent ser- 
vant-girl would be treated as one of the family; but 
I do assert the fact that where there is one family of 
this kind, there are ten where she would be treated 
very differently indeed. 

And again: ‘“‘A wife may, for the sake of economy 
or choice, perform the manifold duties of household 
labor, and nothing is thought of that. It is only when 
done for wages that it becomes obnoxious.’”’ There is 
in the hearts of most of these women—of all of them 
whose pure, womanly tastes have not been dwarfed, or 
stunted, or deformed, by their hard, hand-to-hand 
struggle with poverty—a sweet vision of a cheerful 

home, to be made bright and happy by the ring of 
their own cheerful voices, and by the handiwork of 
their own deft fingers. But they always picture this 
home as their own, and not some one’s else. You see, 
it is pleasant to work for those they love—to make 
home happy for busband and children; but to do dis- 
agreeable work—work that mest women have a strong 
distate for, for a fault-finding, exacting mistress, is not 
quite so pleasant. 

I think the comparison between the faces of our ser- 
vants and ofthe multitudes of care-worn, hard-work- 











ing women who throng our streets was hardly just. 
It is a well-known fact that the class of servants in 
America is composed chiefly of slow, easy-tempered 
Irish women, who would wear the same “ careless and 
happy” faces if they were to change places with the 
quick, eager, restless American women who prefer 
“four dollars a week,’ starvation, never-ceasing anx- 
iety, but independence, to well-paid (?) bondage to 
the whims and fancies of another. 

Iam well aware that I stand comparatively alone in 
the opinions to whieh I have given such free expres- 
sion. Of the many articles which have been written 
upon the qnestion of domestic service, I have seen 
none but what coincided with the one to which I have 
objected. But.I think if people who are above the 
need of a personal choice in the matter, would take it 
home to themselves—would think whether they would 
like their daughters to associate with the people whom 
servant girls are obliged to associate with or else be 
solitary—how they would like their daughters to be 
treated as servants are generally treated, which is not 
as one of the family; they would talk less to these 
working women, who know infinitely more about the 
subject than they can tell them. They would rather 
teach their daughters to help take away the “stigma 
which rests upon household service, making it fit occu- 
pation for the ignorant and unrefined.” It lies in their 
hands to do it, and until it is done, and not until then, 
will American girls choose this employment. 

Yours, sincerely, ELEANOR ALSON. 

Jamesport, N. Y., June 26. 
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BOOKS. 


The Moral of Accidents, and Other Discourses. By 
the late Thomas T.Lynch, of Hampstead Road, Lon- 
don. Edited by Samuel Cox. Geo. Routledge & 
Sons. New York. 1872. 

These sermons were written by a pastor for his 
people in order to keep up their “second service,” 
which he judged to be essential to their greater ben- 
efit, but which he was unable to conduct in person. 
He had for some years suffered acutely from angina 
pectoris—“ breast pangs,” as the eaicor transiites the 
medical term—and these twelve “ services,” including 
each a sermon, two prayers, the designation of 
three passages of Scripture, and three hymns, were 
written out in twelve consecutive weeks—most of 
them at the cost of intense physical anguish. The 
publie services were then conducted by lay-readers, 
while he remained at home, suffering the penalty of 
the resolute effort he had made. His body at last re- 
fused to obey his will; he was unable to complete the 
last service—though the sermon was finished—and he 
died shortly after of the heart-disease which had 
caused him so many hours of agony. 

That the sermons before us should be up to the com- 
mon standard of discourses which find their way into 
print would under these circumstances be remarkable. 
But they deserve higher praise. They are better and 
much more readable than the most of those which are 
published. The style is a little “jerky,” and in one 
sense discursive. Some minds are like maple trees— 
compact, and well-balanced, and all thoughts are kept 
within an exact curve. These sermons are like grace- 
ful vines, but every straggling branch will be found to 
have its proper connection with the root, and to draw 
its life from it. They are not “great sermons,” but 
there is much that is original, and much that is in- 
structive in them. The illustrations of the author’s 
thoughts are*profuse and unworn,—many of them 
fresh from the mint of his own mind; and although he 
is Geeply in earnest to instruct and to do good, not 
unfrequently a quiet “ sheet-lightning”’ wit plays over 
even Lis more serious trains of thought. Speaking of 
the discrepancies between the statements of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, in regard to the healing of the blind 
at Jericho, he says, ‘‘ The narrative isas evidently true, 
as it is incomplete—not incorrect. But if any man 
says ‘I will not believe in the miracle till I know for 
certain about the two blind men,’ we reply: ‘ Very 
well, friend, then you are blinder than either of them, 
and must stay in the dark till you are tired of it.’ ”’ 
Speaking of Zaccheus, he says, “‘ Though not a blind 
man, he had his difficultiesin seeing. Buta short man 
up ina tree is taller than the tallest who only stands 
on the ground.’”’ And again, “It is not pleasant to 
see every one about youa bigger person than your- 
self; and this is what many do see who are not dwarfs 
in stature.’’ When Jesus looks up, and their eyes meet, 
he makes Zaccheus to think ‘‘ What a clear, inviting 
eye!’ And after tracing the change which takes place 
in the publican, he says, ‘* A worldly man is a man not 
mended; a ‘religious’ man is often a man spoiled in 
the mending. The publican knows that he is a sinner ; 
the Pharisee, though worse than ever, only knows 
thathe wasasinner. So Jesus goes to the publican’s,’’ 

It were not just, however, to take these humorous 
turns as a leading characteristic of the volume, A 
truer idea of their style and tone may be gathered 
perhaps from the only other extract which we have 
space to give. In a sermon on Phil. 3, 12, he says, 
“To Paul, Jesus Christ presented both that glorious 
moral image to which he would be made like, and 
that potent moral help by which he could attain to it. 
‘Measure me,’ he says, ‘by this standard; am I con- 

formed to the image of Christ?” Nay, but Paul, we 
cry, most certainly thou art not. ‘I knowit,’ he re- 
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plies; ‘I speak not as one who has attained, but as 
one who would attain. This, however, I have gained 
already—an utter discontent with the meager rule and 
tasteless excellency of a life according to the outward 
law, a grateful perception of the perfect harmony and 
sweetness of a life like Christ’s,—and the knowledge 
that Iam loved by him, and accepted in him, and that 
I love him, though but feebly, in return. Heis all I 
would be, and he himself is the pledge he gives me 
that I shall be formed after his image, and enter into 
his joy.’”’ .“‘To be ‘ righteous by faith,’ ”’ the author 
adds, in a way that will trouble some theologians, ‘is 
to have a character which is avowedly immature, but 
which gives earnest of progress and maturity. Your 
confidence is in him who is your standard of imitation. 
Though below him youare bound to him. The law of 
action shown you in him, is not a limited one to which 
you can come up, but an infinite one, which, though 
you never touch it, is ever raising you toward itself.” 

The first discourse, which gives a name to the book, 
was suggested by the flood which occurred at mid- 
night in Sheffield and its neighborhood, in 1861, from 
the bursting of the reservoir, when more than two 
hundred men were drowned in their beds, and all the 
horror of mystery and darkness was added to the 
terrors of the sudden inundation. It is replete with 
religious feeling and thoughtful common sense, and 
probably the interest which it excited induced the 
dying man to work on heroically to the last,.and so 
has given us this volume. 


‘ Three Centuries of Modern History, by Charles 
Duke Yonge (Appleton), is a very compendious and 
convenient manual for reading and for reference. Mr. 
Yonge is Regius Professor of Modern History and En- 
glish Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast, and has 
issued a companion volume, under the title, Three Cen- 
turies of English Literature. We presume these books 
are based upon the courses of lectures he delivers as 
Professor. Certainly there is no better way of pro- 
ducing a condensed and comprehensive treatise on 
any such subject than to work it out by constant ex- 
perience in the class-room. The teacher has this ad- 
vantage over the author elaborating such a work in 
the library, that he makes, as it were, repeated experi- 
mental publications, and has for his perpetual assist- 
ant an experimental public in his class. Mr. Youge’s 
book covers the period from 1485 to 1815. The former 
date is that at which Hallam closes his history of the 
Middle Ages, and it was fairly to be taken as the begin- 
ning of modern history. As for the latter date, it 
marks an epoch in English history, and scarcely less 
clearly in the history of the race. Certainly Waterloo is 
agood place to pause at; nothing has paused anywhere 
since, and the present era is fullof change. With an- 
other Pope, a stable settlement of the dynastic and 
’ social problems which agitate Europe, a complete 
adoption of Asiatic uations into the family of civiliza- 
tion—end a good many other things which might be 
enumerated, the next era will doubtless be inaugu- 
rated. Will it be the Millenium? 

Mr. Yonge’s style is terse, but not dry or ungraceful; 
and the book is in all respects well adapted to its ob- 
ject, which the author says is “to give the youtbful 
student some idea of the general history of continental 
Europe in what may be called modern times.” 


Auiumnal Catarrh (Hay Fever), by Morrill 
Wyman, M.D. (Hurd & Houghton), is a careful treatise 
upon a theme of painful interest to many persons. Dr. 
Wymen distinguishes two forms of annually recurring 
eatarrh, the “rose cold”’ or “June cold,” and the 
autumnal, or “hay fever.” Both, he is satisfied, are 
different from ordinary catarrh. His discussion of the 
subject is very careful and thorough, and has led him 
to the conclusion that the disease is not decidedly 
amenable to medicine. Specific remedies may exist, 
but they are not known; and the great and perhaps 
the only means, either of prevention or cure, is re- 
moval to a non-catarrhal region, just before the time 
of annual attack. Such regions in the United States 
are the Adirondacks, Catskills, White Mountains, ete. 
Sea air seems to help the sufferer from the June cold, 
but not to alleviate greatly the hay fever. City resi- 
gence, though it avoids the supposed influence of sum- 
mer vegetation, is nota thorough protection. Eleva- 
tion is not the only element, either; the Berkshire 
hills, and parts of the Alleghanies, give no safe refuge. 
We msy add from personal experience to the list given 
by Dr. Wyman, the high plateaus east and west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, Mon- 
tana, etc., appear to be free from the disease, and in- 
deed we have found almost instant relief upon passing 
westward of the Missouri. The only doultful point in 
this experience is the fact that we had already 
suffered for several weeks from the distressing malady, 
and that perhaps its ‘‘time was up.” But the suddea- 
ness of its departure was very like the forcible exor- 
cism of an unwilling demon. 


Unity in Variety, by George Warburton Weldon, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge (T. Whittaker & 
Co.), is a treatise containing ‘‘a series of arguments 
based on the Divine workmanship in our planet, the 
constitution of the human mind, and the inspired his- 
tory of religion,” to prove that the unity so much de- 
sired between Science and Christianity, and among 
the different branches of the Christian Church, must 
be multiform, not uniform. The author’s ground is 
the true one, we think; but the arguments whieh he 
draws from analogies between the natural and the 
moral world are often superficial and fanciful. When, 
for instance, he refers to the fact that the ammonite 





and the nautilus, in the early geological periods, 
existed together, and that the ammonite is now ex- 
tinct, while the nautilus survives, and makes this a 
parallel to the mystery of ‘‘election,’’ one being taken 
and the other left, he forgets the obvious distinction 
between the cases. No scientific man believes that 
the extinction of a species is the act of supernatural 
power and choice, outside of the laws of nature, or of 
causes in the constitution and conditions of the species 
itself. But the ordinary formula of “ election’ and 
‘predestination ”’ places the cause in the inscrutable 
purposes of God, and not in the uniformly acting 
laws of moral character and responsibility. We do 
not say that analogies may not give suggestion and 
comfort; nor would we deny that the philosophical 
difficulties of religion are found in every department 
of thought. This problem of fate and free-will, for in- 
stance, is universal under all creeds and systems. But 
it is not well to rest too much upon arguments which 
the progress of scientific discovery may destroy. 


The Japanese vn America, edited by Charles 
Lanman, American Secretary of the Japanese Legation 
in Washington, (University Publishing Company) is an 
interesting compilation of essays by the Japamese stu- 
dents now in this country, together with an English 
version of a work on America by Mori, the Japanese 
Chargé @ Affaires, intended for circulation in Japan. 
There is also an account from official sources of the 
history of the Embassy. 

The “essays” are mostly mere school-boy composi- 
tions; but they manifest a command of language and 
of thought wonderful in those who have been so short 
a time in the country, and many of whom are so 
young. The verdict of teachers everywhere is that the 
Japanese students excel most native Americans in zea] 
and success. They are never farfrom “head.” The 
recent action of Japan,in deliberately résolving to 
study and adopt a foreign civilization will be greatly 
assisted and made fruitful by the keenness, enthu- 
siasm and perseverance of those through whom this 
change is to be effected. 


Get Thee Behind Me, Satan! a Home-born Book 
of Home Truths, by Olive Logan (Mrs. Wirt Sykes), 
published by Adams, Victor & Co., is a new work on 
the woman question, the sensational title of which is 
scarcely worthy of its contents. These comprisea good 
deal of genuine feeling and common sense, though the 
atiempt to make trite things new, and wise things 
smart, is everywhere visible. It is but fair toadd, that 
this attempt is reasonably successful. Mrs. Sykes 
dedicates the book to her husband, and devotes it 
largely to the praise ef home, its opportunities of 
action, and its sources of happiness. Against the vaga- 
ries of free-love and its kindred, she writes with in- 
tense scorn. An argument, or a contribution of value 
to the discussion of the important social questions of 
the day, the book is not; but a readable, amusing, and 
oceasionally eloquent “ gush’’ of sentiment and satire, 
it is. 

Goethe, His Life and Works, by George H. Cal- 
vert (Lee & Shepard), isa volume of essays, conceived 
in a spirit of unqualified eulogy, which we cannot but 
consider fatal to just criticism. Asan account of the 
career and character of Goethe, it is inferior to many 
that have appeared—especially to the patient and pro- 
found analysis of Lewes. As a rhapsody it may be 
called successful, though the perpetual attempt at 
epigrammatic brilliancy and Emersonian profundity 
rather wearies the reader. Yet it must be confes3ed 
that Mr. Calvert shows a good deal of acuteness and 
rhetorical power. The book abounds in clever sen- 
tences, which would shine better alone than when 
welded into a mass. As asuggestive book to those who 
are already acquainted with the life and works of 
Goethe, or a stimulant to those who, lacking such ac- 
quaintance, need to be incited thereto, it may be 
recommended. 


Legends of Old Testament Characters, from the 
Talmud and Other Sources, by Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. (Macmillan), is a curious and interesting book, as 
might be expected, considering the subject, and the 
research and judgment already displayed by the com- 
piler in his Myths of the Middle Agcs. The abundance 
of material for such a work as the present is enormous; 
but, as in all cases of accumulated tradition, many of 
the legends are modifications and amplifications of 
earlier forms. Mr. Gould in making this selection has 
endeavored to retain those of peculiar interest and 
character. His compilation possesses aiso a permanent 
value for the student of the history of religious belief 
and intellectual culture. It is annotated with refer- 
ences to original authorities, and interspersed with 
acute and judicious critical notices. 


FICTION. 


The Betrothed ; by Manzoni (Catholic Publica- 
tion Society) is a fair though rather stiff translation of 
I Promessi Sposi, the tale upon which, probably more 
than upon any other of his works, the fame of Man- 
zoni rests. It was originally published, we believe, in 
1829, in the forty-fifth year of theauthor’sage. The style 
has the stateliness and formality of the last genera- 
tion of novelists; but the situations and dialogues are 
not without dramatic power. The fearless way in 
which the condition ef the Catholic Church in the 
seventeenth century is depicted will surprise those who 
do not know that the mest unsparing critics of abuses 
and corruptions in that body have been of its own 
membership. Manzoni presents us, nevertheless, as it 
was only just to do, with noble types of Christian 





priests. Bishop Frederick Borromeo, and Father 
Christopher, of this story, are lustrous characters, 
which do not lack prototypes in history. But the 
most remarkable part of this book is the description 
it contains, of the plague in Milan. This may well be 
put by the side of Boccacio’s, Defoe’s, and Eugene 
Sue’s descriptions of similar scenes in Florence, Lon- 
don and Paris. Manzoni is, however, less minute in 
disgusting details; he impresses his reader with the 
awful desolation and anguish of the time, but he does 
not dwell teo much upon its sickening features. 
Moreover, his hero passes unharmed through all its 
perils, and finds her whom he sought a convalescent— 
so there is a happy double thread running through all 
the misery, of two lives not even apparently forgotten 
of Heaven. 


Uy Hero, by Mrs. Forrester (Peterson), is an ultra 
sentimental novel of the St. Elmo school, but lacking, 
let us thankfully say, St. Elmo’s frightful familiarity 
with Fddas and Vedas. The heroine is the Cinderella 
of a large family, who, when she looks in her glass, 
sees that she has a small white face, with abundant, 
waving, chestnut locks and hazel eyes, and the smallest 
of hands and feet—but Oh no, sheis not beautiful. Only 
all the gentlemen fall in love with her, and her sisters 
are envious. She gives her whole heart to a villain of 
the darlingest kind, with dark hair, a face of fiendish 
beauty, and a wife, who turns up on the wed- 
ding morning to save all parties from the in- 
convenient complication of bigamy. Well, tho 
villain makes things unhappy for a good while; but 
finally the heroine marries the villain’s good brother, 
who loved her all the time, and whom after marriage 
she learns to love. There is no novelty in this plot; 
but Mrs. Forrester decks the old skeleton with as many 
draperies of description and flowers of fancy as if it 
had not already served as dummy for a hundred man- 
ufacturers and trimmers of romance. 


Aytoun, a Romance (Lippincott & Co.), attracted 
some attenticn during its publication in Lippincott’s 
Monthly as a story gracefully and powerfully told, 
though not showing great originality in design or par- 
ticulars. It is, in brief, the experiences of a sister 
who stands by her brother, first in his unworthiness 
and then in his bedridden helplessness, at the sacrifice 
of her own happiness and that of her faithful lover. 
We lay down the book with the decided impression 
that its implied commendation of the course of this 
lady is not quite wholesome. She certainly presents 
a noble, but morbid and mistaken conception of 
duty. We look upon her as upon some fanatical, 
saintly monk, doing dreadful penance; and we don’t 
want to see sisters in general try to imitate her. It 
would do the wicked brothers little or no good; and it 
would be very hard on the lovers. 


Wearithorne. By ‘‘Fadette.” (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Léppincott & Co.) Not by any means so tedious 
a tale as may be inferred from its name. It is Scotch, 
and sad. We did not once smile while reading it, and 
the tragic part of the story turns upon a point of honor 
so delicate and of such nice adjustment, that one can- 
not but feel indignant that the people who ought to 
be married are so ruthlessly kept apart in a way that 
seems gratuitously cruel. The book is readable, but 
by no means light. 


Lady Betty's Governess. By Lucy Ellen Guern- 
sey. (New York: T. Whittaker.) ‘The Corbet Chron- 
icles,’’ which is the secondary title of the book, pur- 
port to bea journal kept during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, by the daughter of an English 
clergyman. They make up a quiet and interesting 
tale, in the style which has made Mrs. Guernsey a fa- 
vorite with those who are not given over to sensa- 
tionalism. 

Twenty Years Ago, from the Journal of a Girl 
in her Teens (Harpers), is one of the series of ‘“‘ Books 
for Girls,’ edited by Mrs. Craik, the author of John 
Halifax. It is the story of a girl’s experience in Paris, 
during stirring political times, and in the midst of 
lively society. We need not add that it is morally un- 
exceptionable. Mrs. Craik’s supervision guarantees 
so much. 


Appletons’ new illustrated edition of Cooper's 
Novels now gives us The Pathfinder—that one of the 
Leather-stocking series in which the immortal Bump- 
po is shown “in love,’’—though the usual Indian ad- 
ventures are not wanting. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Author. Price. 
E. STEIGER, New York. 
Matilda H. Kriege, . “The Child.” . $1.00 
J. B. la Philadelphia. 
Anonymous, . * Who would have Thought it ?” 
T. B. PETERSON Co., Philadelphia. 
Alex. Dumas, .. e Countess of Chs urny.’” 1.90 


D. a... & Co., New York. 
G. J. Whyte Melville, . - “ Cerise.’ 
-  “Sybil's Second Love.” 


Julia Kavanagh, 
J. Fenimore ‘ooper, . “The Pathfinder.” . x . 5 
William “pt e, ** Healthy Houses.”’ 
JTHERAN BOARD OF een, ae 

° “Gustavus Va: e 
Jous WIRY & bday Son. New York. 

‘entelici. ” 

ERT oink & Cincinnat a 

W. M. Logan, M. De on Consumption, its Dee ena treatment. $1, 


(Transiation. ) - 1.28 


John Ruskin, . 


RPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. w 3 Hazen, U.S. A., ‘phe § School and the Army 
n German France.’ 
Anthony wie — me The ny sa Lion of Granpere.”” 


TS BROTHERS, Boston. 
Laurent —— on edetiony “ Sailing on the Nile.” 
E AND PUBLICATION SOCIETY, pietsiohis- 
The Rev. eH is. "itnowiton, a The Fo; reign Missionar 


ant pave also received current numbers of the following publice- 


Monthly—New York Quarterly—Philadel- 
emg rim Journal of Science and The Baptist Haven. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








THE PreEmriom for the best Tin-lined 
— awarded by the American In- 
stitute Fair to the CoLWELL’s SHAW & WIL- 
LARD MFc. Co., No. Centre St., New York, 


tin Pipe, Lead 
Onderter solicited, f-lined ead 
cents a pound, for all sizes. 
stronger t! Lead Pipe of the same wauke 
and size, and free from lead or zinc poison or 
=ea-ear, Circular and sample of pipe sent 
by mail, free. 

THE NEW WISON UNDER-FEED SEWING 
MACHINE is a perfect lock-stitch machine, 
making a seam alike on both sides, and is ad- 
apted to eve fg mg and variety of family 
sewing. It does to perfection embroidery, 
hemming, asthe, braiding, fine and coarse 
sewing of all kinds, with less machinery and 
complications than a = hoop machine in use, 
and is sold at two-thirds the price of all other 
first-class machines. Salesroom, 707 Broad wa: 
N-Y., also for sale in all other cities in the U.5. 

THe BEST OF THEM ALL.—The so-called 
lockstitch sewing machines are certainly im- 
provements upon the cheap and unreliable 
Lay og a machines, but they do not come 

p tothe mark. The public have discovered 
that the Willcox & Gibbs machine is light run- 
ning, easy to learn, makes a secure and elastic 
seam, and neither rugns the health nor worries 
the patience. 


Facts FOR wi LapiEs.—Mrs. S. W. Clark, 
Washington, D. C.. with a Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine, used her first needle, 
No. 2, nearly 3 years, until it was worn out, 
— all kinds of family and fancv sewing. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper. 

HOvUsEKEEPERS.—The American Institute 
awards the premium to Electro Silicon as bein 
the best article for cleaning and polishin 
ver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold oo J steam 
gists, House Furnishing an 
COFFIN, yo gal & Co., ‘houetn, 
Street, New York. 


rug- 
Stores. 
o. 9 Gold 


To CLEAN WINDOWS.—Take a wet cloth, rub 
it over a cake of Morgan’s Sapolio until it is 
covered with a creamy lather, — then ae 
over the pane of ¢ : clean off and polis 
with dry cloth or chamois. 

WILSON’S ADJUSTABLE IRON cau for the 
invalid, sick or well, it is invaluable. As a 
bed, lounge, or chair, no equal. Call and see 
them, or send fora circular, at 38 Reade Street, 
New York. 

“READ THIS CAREFULLY—ACT PROMPTLY.” 
—An advertisement with jhe above heading in 
another column is worth looking up. See the 
large reward. 

KIMBALL BROTHERS, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed free. 

THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indexical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 

UskE PAYson’s INDELIBLEINK. Itisthe nie 
effectual p:epar ation for for marking indelibly. 


ADVICE.—Send for free free Price List. Jones’ 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 








RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Will pucdinse sngthins required for personal wear 
or household use, at five per cent. upon cost of ar- 
ticle. Information in r poe to styles, with circu- 
lar, upon application. samples are wanted, in- 
a a b postage stamps. Is ee to refer 

oO Rev thingham; E. O. Flagg, D. rig ; e 
i 4 with Arnold, Constable e ‘0. 
Merchant, with A. T. Stewart & Co.; G. ianvon 
Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & S 

Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, si Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


St OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 
OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 


Comprising ™~, c articles, namely: 
Cloak. Gored Robe. Yoke Slip. 
4 339 


Petticoat. Shirt. 
ent on receipt of 25 cents. No sets separated. To 
prevent mis es, persons sendin or Patterns 
will please write name, County and State very plain. 
Patterns of all kinds sent by mail on receipt of 
rice and measure. A Descriptive [lustrated In- 
ex sent on receipt of a stamp to prepay postage. 
Priee of Patterns are reduced, none new being 
charged more than 25 cents. Address 


J. B. SMALL, 
PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, 
643 Broadway, N. Y., 

Same Block as Grand Central Hotel. 


See our [Illustrated advertisement on page III. 
of July 3rd. 


HE BECKWITH SEWING MA- 
CHINE, $10. Sent by express to any ad- 
dress, C. O, D. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
No. 26 West Broadway, New York. 


BK &H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad- 
+ way, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS & FRAMES, 
STEREOSCOPES & VIEWS, GRAPHOSCOPES, MEGAL- 
ETHOSCOPES, ALBUMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


T IS EXPENSIVE, because my 


family like it and use Ry Y: — 
“TInever could drink Chocolate beto ut this is 
truly enjoyable.” The above are am many vol- 
untary testimonials to the excellence of our 


CREAM TABLE CHOCOLATE. 
We ask no better indorsement. It is made at the 
table—no boiling required. Observe care, our 
name and trade mar For sale by most of the 


donGin family grocers. WALLACE & COM- 
ANY. Manufacturers, 29 Cortland St., New York. 


A MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-Class House in New England. 
Vertical Railwa ie Apartments, 
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Night Slip. 














CR k 80 » Proprietozs. 


Billard ath water a arene Te connecting 





, (RESCENT ST. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 
Are the best Railroad Time-keepers. 


CRESCENT ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


Are used on all Roads which “run on time.” 


CRESCENT ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


Are indispensable to Engineers and Conductors. 


CRESCENT ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
Should be worn by all Travelers. 


CRESCENT ‘ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
Are not affected by Heat or Cold. 


CRESCENT ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
Have extra tight-fitting Cases. 


CRESCENT ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
Are the cheapest as well as the most desirable. 


CRESCENT ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
Are described in full in our Price-list. 
Send for a copy,and mention THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. We send them by express to any place, 
with privilege to examine before paying. if wenn 


HOWARD & CO.,, 


865 Rroadway, New York. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE BEST BOOK FOR SUMMER 
READING! 


Everybody has read or is reading that 
most Popular Novel, 


M Y WIFE AND I; 
Or, 
Harry Henperson’ 








s History, 
An American Tale for the times. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“It is one of her very best.’’—Scribner’s Monthly. 

“This, her latest work, is incomparably her best. 
Itisa et = and a very ‘interesting one. Itis full 
of thought, and purpose, and feeling. palo 
(N. Y.) eames cial Advertiser. 

400 pages, 12mo., Illustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1.75. 

t=” For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 

mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





The Great Church Music Book. 


Shee ADVANCE! 


BY H. S. PERKINS. 
This valuable new book for Choirs, Singing- 
Schools, Conventions, etc., is now ready and prom- 


ises to be 
THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 





Everything Complete, New, Fresh, and Attractive. 
If you wish the Best, get 


THE ADVANCE! 


Sold by most Book and Music dealers. Price $1.25, 
or $12.00 per dozen. Miniature specimen pages sent 
free, or a single copy mailed post-paid, for exami- 
nation, on receipt of one dollar. 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Music Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


t#” Complete catalogue of Music and Books sent 
free to any address. 


Practical—Educational—Scientific. 
ARDENER’S MONTHLY, 


EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 
$2.00 per annum. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 


“Others may know of a better Horticultural 
Magazine in America. trae «tha 


Address, CHARLES H. M 
No. 814 Chestnt Su Street, Phisdelphia. 


‘| ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
8 a and the New Prize Series, 
vols., aa ready, embrace some of the best 8. 8. 
books ever offered t to the American public. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., publishers, Boston. 
DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. Catalogues free. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
183 NASSAU STREET, 


American or Fo’ Publications seat by mail 
post-paid at Catalog prices. " 











MUSIC, &e. 


20,000 COPIES ORDERED 


IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, of the Splen- 
did New Church Music Book called 


‘(HE STANDARD !! 


Thus giving the brightest prospect that it will be 
The Banner Book of the Season! 


THE STANDARD 


Has 400 pages filled with new and fresh music. It 
includes an Elementary Ceurse of the best charac- 
ter, with interesting exercises, tunes and easy glees 
fer practice, a fine collection of Metrical Tunes, 
and an extra choice list of Sentences, Motetts and 
Anthems for Chorus Practice. 


THE STANDARD BEARERS, 


Or, in other words, its authors, whose brilliant rep- 
utation as Church Music Composers will bear it on 
to triumphant success, are 

Mr. L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, and 

“* H.R. PALMER, of Chicago; 
Men universally known among lovers of Sacred 
Music. 


THE STANDARD 


Is Ready! Send on your orders! 

Price $1.50. Per doz., $13.50. Specimens sent, for 
the present, post free, for $1.25. Specimen pages 
free on application. 


O. DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


N OVELLO’S 
CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


atl paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 
ges. 

Paper. €loth. 
eae y 














Bach’s 48 Preludes ou Wagees (folio. 


BCH. .0... 

Beethoven's Thirty-one ‘donates. 2 8 00 
Thirty-four Miscellaneous 

PEE ciccanctsccseseeenss -.% 150 

Chopin’s WRI. ccc cnccncressccccscssesces 

xf PolOnaises.........sceeeee ove 











120 

150 

bee Notturnos... 150 

i Mazurkas. 150 

4 Ballades... 150 

se Sn re 20 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder Shne Worte (8 


Books) folio, splendidly bound.. 430 
—— s Lieder ohne Worte, ‘oe- 


arth Dancin atlanta atte iA 150 250. 


Mendelssohn's Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 00 
— 's do. do., octavo, 3 vols. wt 






ach -250 3850 
Schubert's Ten Sonatas 1 5 250 
Dances, complet 5 

= pegniens ° 150 

Mozart's SOnatas.........00..ccccscccceece 15 2 50 

Weber’s Complete Pianofort Works..... 1% 80 
Schumann’s aie containing forty- 

three Pieces..............0+..sesereeees 100 20 


% 


MOT H ER GOOS E, 
oe Reems. NURSERY RHYMES. on. to Music 
by W. ELLIOTT, with 6 beautiful Llustrgtions 
en out b ‘the Brothers Daiziel. Paper he 
. Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
&@™ Send for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





“Best Because Cheapest!” 
“Cheapest Because the Best!” 


CO HRISTIAN PRAISE, HYMN, anp 
TUNE BOOK! 


CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. H1TcHcocK 
of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


Its cheapness comes from the absence of lumber; 
its excellence, from the presence of gems only, 
both of poetry and music. Books of thrice its bulk 
abounding in didactic poetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence, are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that scarce a third of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its fifth edition—1 vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.34, retail—and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church. Single copies mailed on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 

*,* Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane St., N. ¥ 





New Sacred Music Book, for Churches, 
Singing-Schools and Conventions. 
‘[HE GLORY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
EMPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK—NEW IN 
PLAN—NEW IN LESSONS—NEW IN 
eee, 7 MUSIC. 


i ad b ments io . ll be 
Teened warty in n Sly Price $13.50 per font, “Speci 
men copy will be sent post-paid on P receipt of 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE VERY LATEST!! 


¢¢ (oRoNaTion. ” 
NEW reser MUSIC. 


“CORONATION,’ P 


BY THEO. F. SEWARD & CHESTER G. aaa, 
ASSISTED BY 
DR. LOWELL MASON. 


NOW READY. 


40) pages; price $1.50; per doz. $13.50. 
ste One copy sent for examination, on receipt of 
Send orders at once; they will be filled in turn. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


New York and Chicago. 


‘ 
GREAT OFFER!! 
BORACB WATERS, 
k, will dispose of ONE 

HUNDRED iANOS, WELODE EONS and ORGANS 
of six first-class makers, including Waters’s, at er- 
tremely low prices for cash, or will take part cash and 
balance in ama monthly installments. Ne 7-0c- 
tave first-class Sepa all modern improvements, 
for $275 cash. Now a new kind of PARLOR 

RGAN, the most bonut ful style and perfect tone 
ever made. Lilustrated Catalogues mailed. Sheet 
spose. pactenstion Books, and Sunday-School Mu- 
sic Books. 


P IANOS, ORGANS and MELODEONS 


On easy monthly or quarterly payments. We are 
prepared to rent from our immense stock of first~ 
class instruments and allow the rent to apply until 
paid for. Any person with a moderate income can 
by this system pay fora Piano or Organ and never 
miss the money. Address 
WM. A. POND & CO., 
No. 547 Broadway, New York. 


LL BOOK LOVERL should sub- 
scribe to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, & 
Menthly Journal of Literature, and Repository of 
Notes and Queries. Send stamp for specimen 
J. oan 1s SONS, 


number. 
SN. u Street, New York. 
Subscription, $1 per yeur. “Cheap edition, 80 cents. 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORLD. 136,782 New and Old Books on pend. 
Almost given away. New Catalogues, Nos. 31, 32, 
and 33. Send_ stam LEGGAT BROTHERS, Nod 
Beekman St., New York. 


RT RECREATIONS. — A wafouche 
guide to Ornamental Work egy a Teach- 
er. Sent by mail onre ceipt of pric 
J. E. TILTON & Co., Publis —% Baten, 


_ EDUCATIONAL, | 




















PEESTON COTTAGE, 


NEWTON, MAss., (near Boston,) 


MISS wos" § FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
OUNG LADIES. 


The Autumn Ba begins Sept. 1872. For cir- 
culars, etc., address Miss JULIA %. WILSON, as 


above 
REV, HENRY M. FIELD, of the Byenging and 
Rev. CHas. E. KNox, Bloomfield, N. J., Kindly 
— personal reference ; also, uae DoppD, 
loomfield, N. J. 





Hort EDWARD COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE, 
Prepares for college, for business, for teaching, or 
for life. A boarding seminary. Brick buildin 
Fifteen teachers. A choice of three Courses for 
ladies. A Commercial College Course. Musie. 
Painting. Telegraphy. A Non-Sectarian Christian 
institut on. b.. neteenth Academic Year begins 
Aug. 2 s for board, fuel, washing, with 
a Aa Societe, for full term of'13 weeks. Ad- 
dress for ca talogtics or roe 
JOS. E. KING, D. D 


RVING INSTITUTE.—A Classical and 
Commercial Boarding School at Tarrytown on 
the Hudson. The Kighteenth Annual Session be- 
ins September ith. First-class advantages. 
ealthy le soutien grounds. The number 
of pupils is limited, securing a degree of attention 
unattainable in large institutions. znocous’ pre- 
paration for College. Special attention paid to Com- 
mercial Studies and Modern Languages. Instruc- 
tion by graduates of our best Colleges. For circu- 
lars apply to THOMAS KIRKPATRICK, No, 889 
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TEUBENVILLE, oO. FEMALE SEM- 
INARY.—This widely’known School affords 
thorough Christian education at a cost of little 
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The sith session (20 weeks) opens ptember Ilth. 
The address of all former Ly med is 2 em | 
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Patterns, Models, together with the good will “e 
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APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 
Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass. Known for 
thirty years for its superior, "facilities and? rare 
beauty of location. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


“IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester. Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com 
mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 
stated in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 
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The lesson taught in New York on the twelfth 
of July, 1871, was rough, but it was effective. This 
year the Orangemen paraded without molestation, 
and there was no talk among the authorities 
of forbidding the procession in the interest of the 
public peace. Wesee that some of the city papers 
still maintain that the parade should not be al- 
lowed. One would think that question had been 
finally settled. New York answered it a year ago 
in such tones as no other occasion of the last seven 
years has roused her to utter. That the celebration 
is in itself a commemoration of what would better 
be forgotten, and that it annoys the sensibilities of a 
part of our population, affords not a shadow of a 
reason for forbidding it. Any despotism will allow 
men to say and do what is disagreeable to nobody. 
The strength of free institutions is shown in al- 
lowing free expression to sentiments which do give 
offense. : 





So long as the Orangemen choose to keep fresh 
the memory of King William’s victory at the 
Boyne, by public demonstrations or in any other 
way, they have an unquestionable right to do so. 
But a frees, mutual agreement with their oppo- 
nents to bury their quarrel would be the most 
honorable and beneficial result that could be de- 
sired. The impartial student of history can but 
feel that the honor of Protestantism gains little 
from the history of Ireland under Protestant rule. 
Our Protestant Irish friends—some of them 
at least—may not accept this view, but there 
is a more practical aspect of the matter which 
ought to commend itself to all of them. What- 
ever the past may have been, in this age and in 
this country no good end can possibly be secured 
by keeping alive hostility between Protestants and 
Catholics. The community will protect all classes 
of citizens in their rights; but it calls.on them as 
patriots to exercise these rights for the promotion 
of mutual harmony,—net the perpetuation of an- 
cient feuds. 





By a singular confusion of ideas, the popular 
demand for ‘“ practical” education in colleges of- 
ten specifies scientific studies as having peculiarly 
that character. In reality, while the natural sci- 
ences supply to certain classes of workers their 
main intellectual capital, to professional and busi- 
ness men they have no more of a ‘‘ practical” value 
than Latin and Greek. We do not impugn their 
usefulness as part of a general education, but it 
does not lie in this direction. On the other hand 
there is aclass of studies of the highest practical 
utility to every American citizen, which have been 
greatly neglected in our higher education,—those, 
namely, which relate to poljtical and social sci- 
ence. We notice with great satisfaction the 
steps just taken in this direction at Yale. 
That university has appointed to lectureships 
on these branches Mr. E. L. Godkin of the 
Nation, and Mr. David A. Wells,—both of 
them eminent examples of the application of thor- 
ough intellectual training to practical politics. A 
new professorship of Political and Social Science 
has been filled by the appointment of the Rev. W. 
G. Sumner, one of the ablest among the younger 
graduates of the college. We trust that these 


gentlemen will have a space in the curriculum as- | 


sighed to their departments, proportionate to the 
importance of the subject. 





The Radicals of Germany would do better to let 
Bismarck conduct the campaign against the Jes- 
uits and the Pope. It now appears that the harsh 
measures recently adopted by the German Cham- 
bers are more extreme than the Government de- 
sired, or the Council (representing the German 
sovereigns) is certain to ratify. Meanwhile, it is 
reported that the election of the next Pope will be 
controlled by European powers, in the interest of 
anything but the wishes of Pius TX. The right of 
political interference of this kind is doubtful ; but 
there is no doubt that it has been repeatedly exer- 
cised, in the veto of obnoxious candidates. The 
facts, that the electoral body of cardinals is over- 
whelmingly Italian and reactionary, and that the 
present position of the Pope in church matters is 
absolute, (the independence of the bishops having 
been entirely destroyed), render the question of 
the coming election more important than ever to 
the governments of Catholic countries. Pius IX. 
is said to have ordered the election of his successor 
before his own death; this is supposed to be a 
move of the Jesuits, and hence the immediate agi- 
tation of the subject. As Germany, Austria, 
Italy and Spain will act together in the matter, 
and France can scarcely act with any influence at 
all, the result will probably be a more liberal 
Pope. 





M. Thiers is reported to have won a decided vic- 
tory in the adoption by an unwilling Assembly of 
his plan for a high tariff, including even raw ma- 
terials. This triumph appears to have been 
achieved, like so many others before it, by the 
personal influence of the President, and his stand- 
ing threat of resignation, if things did not go to 
suit him. It is indeed high testimony to the char- 
acter of M. Thiers and the confidence reposed in 
him by his countrymen, that they would rather 
yield their convictions of principle and policy than 
lose his services as head of the State. Few sov- 
ereigns could venture to offer to a determined op- 
position such an alternative. But the strength of 
M. Thiers lies in the lack of other candidates for 
the Presidency upon whom the opposition eould 
unite. The lines of parties in the French Assem- 
bly are very vague. Indeed, France suffers now, 
as she always has done, from the lack of organized 
and stable party life. Meanwhile, the government 
of Thiers is the best that ean be peacefully had at 
presevt ; and we trust it will be maintained until 
the Constitutional question shall have received a 
settlement. It must be confessed, however, that 
the President is managing the Republic in such a 
monarchieal way as to deepen the impression that 
some form of monarchy will be inevitable before 
long. 








SALVATION THROUGH CHARACTER. 


HAT is a most unfortunate presentation of re- 

ligion which sets up a sharp distinction be- 
tween salvaiion and character—between accept- 
ance with God, and rightness of life. To one read- 
ing the teachings of Christ, it would seem iimpos- 
sible that his followers should ever have fallen into 
such a way of thinking. Nowhere is character 
made of such supreme importance as in the utter- 
ances of Christ. Take the beatitudes :—whom 
does he pronounce blessed? The merciful, the 
meek, the pure in heart, the humble in spirit, the 
peace-inakers, they that patiently endure wrong, 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
What does he declare as the test of acceptance at 
Ged’s judgment-seat? To have fed the hungry, 
and elothed the naked, and ministered to those 
sick and in prison. To the prayer for forgiveness 
which he taught, he affixed as the condition of its 
right utterance that the petitioner should forgive 
hisown wronger. He set up astandard of personal 
purity such as men had hardly conceived of before. 
He extended the obligation of benevolence from 
the friend and countryman to the alien and enemy. 
In a word, Christ made goodness, in all its forms, 
and in the supreme form of universal love, the 
transcendently important thing. Whatever he 
taught of the invisible world, of man’s relations 
with God and with himself, of the new life born of 
the Spirit—all had the most direct bearing on the 
matter of personal character. All the spiritual 
forees which he revealed or brought into the world 
had their sole application at this point—the pro- 
ducing in men of purity, truth, and love. 

Viewed as a teacher only, Christ was indeed far 
more than a mere moralist.. His words lay hold 
on the infinite. They open to us depths of the Di- 
vine nature, into which we gaze as at night we 
look into the depths of the starry universe. Many 
of his sayings reach far down into the inner secrets 


‘of the spiritual world, touching the mysterious 


‘Common tie that binds together all living things. 
They reach forward to the future, giving, with the 


_ him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 





calmness of certainty, glimpses of realities whose 
fullness cannot by human language be told. 

But all these spiritual revelations are by Christ 
made motive powers upon human conduct and 
character. That to us is the sole value of them all. 
God is a spirit; therefore we are to worship 
him in spirit and in truth. His perfection is 
shown to give us the lesson ‘‘Be ye also per- 
fect.” The great division hereafter between 
‘the sheep and the goats” is foretold, that men 
may be taught the importance of benevolence. 
Everything centers in practical goodness. 

The highest spiritual truth that Christ declared, 
was the vital union with himself and the Father — 
which the soul might attain. ‘‘I am the vine, ye 
are the branches. He that abideth in me and I in 
We 
know what the ‘‘fruit” is, that is the outcome of 
this union with Christ and God. ‘The fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

This is the teaching of Christ, this is the whole 
spirit of his life,—that character, in its highest 
sense,—right moral disposition toward God and 
man,—is the supreme and only good. 


When we teach that men are restored to the Di- 
vine favor by a process distinct from change of 
character ; that salvation is one thing and sanctifi- 
cation another; that escape from punishment is 
the first thing and goodness a secondary matter, — 
we are a long way from the teaching of Christ. 

There is no salvation that does not work through 
character. God saves men by changing them from 
sin into holiness. If there were any other sal- 
vation, it would not be worth having. Heaven is 
not to be thought of as mainly a thing of external 
advantage. Its glory will be that we shall see God, 
and be like him. ‘It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, but we know that when he shall ap- 
pear we shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is.” The Christian life on earth has its value in 
its approach to that condition. ‘‘ Wow are we the 
sons of God.” 

Saving faith means sanctifying faith. It is that 
resting on God by which His goodness is brought 
in to help our feeble efforts. Faith that does not 
make a man purer in his thoughts, kinder to those 
about him, more earnest in his effort after all 
goodness, isa delusion. When the sun shines on 
a meadow, itstirs the juices of the plants and the se- 
eret forces of the earth ; and the green blades spring 
up,and the whole household of flowers blossom, and 
bees and birds make their homes, and butterflies 
wander, and as the breeze sways the waving grass 
a thousand forms of beautiful and happy life an- 
swer to its touch. So where a man humbly opens 
his heart to God, the Divine light shining into him 
awakens all the noble forces of the soul, and sweet 
thoughts and generous actions and heavenward 
aspirations break out in him. A man who while 
seeking to be good takes no thought of God is like 
one who should try to till a field shut up and roofed 
in by walls through which the light never came. 
And he who seeks to gain the Divine favor without 
seeking to improve his daily life, is like a farmer 
who should let his fields lie fallow while he sought 
to catch the sunbeams in a trap. 

We believe in the regenerating power of the Holy 
Spirit as the supreme influence by which men 
come into holiness. Any theory of human devel- 
opment which ignores that, and substitutes mere 
self-culture, is weak and shallow. But the work of 
the Spirit is done through man’s voluntary, moral 
nature. ‘‘ Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling, for it is God which workethin you, 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

All genuine religion aims at making men morally 
better. The advantage of Christianity over a re- 
ligion which consists of morality only, is that it 
recognizes and invokes a power transcending mere 
human will—the power of a personal and sympa- 
thizing God. We have seen a sailboat almost be- 
ealmed drift on a shoal where she just caught, 
and hung. The crew strove to push her off with 
poles; they got out oars, and tried to give her 
headway with those; and all their strength could 
hardly move her. Thena breeze came up, and the 
sails swelled and drew, and in an instant the boat 
swept into deep water and floated free. So, when 
man has struggled almost helplessly against his 
own defects, he may find in God’s grace a power 
that will lift him out of them. 

Aship toils down a land-locked harbor ; the wind 
just suffices to keep her moving; she tacks con- 
stantly between the narrow banks, and trims her 
sails to catch each shifting breath of air; yet how 
slowly she gains! But beyond the headlands the 
white caps are flashing, the great winds of Ocean 
are blowing;+she creeps at last out of the 
harbor, and now she rushes like a strong, free bird 
out into the boundless sea! So we toil along, 
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:sometimes despondent, yet finding grace sufficient 
for the hour; and just before us lies the freedom 
and glory of eternity. 








THE LINES DRAWN. 


f HE nomination of Mr. Greeley as the regular 

Democratic candidate is the climax of the 
canvass on his part. Nothing is likely to arise be- 
tween this and election-day which will seriously 
improve the prospects of the coalition supporting 
him. The whole strength on that side has been 
displayed, and future changes in public sentiment 
will be, we think, chiefly in the direction of a de- 
cline in the power of the ‘‘ Liberal Democratic Re- 
publican ” combination. 

The elements upon which that body relies are 
three : the discontent and revengeful determina- 
tion of factions in the Republican party; the 
sincere opposition of the ‘‘ Reformers” to the 
present management of that party ; and the force 
of Democratic discipline. It is evident enough 
that the second of these elements has steadily 
waned in importance since the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion. The moral power of the movement as an 
honest attempt at reform is already destroyed. 
Its most zealous supporters in that sense can 
searcely venture further than to assert that the 
sins of the Republican party deserve exemplary 
punishment, and that this is the scourge chosen 
of Heaven to infiict the chastisement withsl. The 
deficiencies of this theory lie not only in the proof 
of the charge, but also in the obvious injustice of 
inflicting retribution on the country by turning 
out of power a party alleged to be bad, and put- 
ting in another, known to be worse. 

The circumstance that the Democrats have 
formally nominated the Cincinnati candidates and 
reiterated the Cincinnati platform, shows quite 
clearly that the party does not mean to surrender 
personality for the sake of any “‘ moral ideas.” It 
is not a reconstruction of political organizations 
to which Republicans are invited, but an alliance 
‘with the old Democracy, clinging still to its dis- 
graceful past, and accepting the disagreeable ne- 
cessities of the day as a means to victory only. 

No doubt the dilemma of the Democratic man- 
agers was a troublesome one. If they refrained 
from a party nomination, they could not control 
their own followers, to whose minds neither the 
fine principles nor the famous candidate of the 
Cincinnati movement could possibly be attractive. 
On the other hand, the formal nomination of 
Mr. Greeley would absolve Liberal Republicans 
from all obligation to support him. To assist 
in founding a new party, and inaugurating 


a new era, is one thing; to dangle at the tail 


of an old party, as it desperately climbs 
toward power, is quite another thing. 

In this dilemma, the Democratic politicians chose 
that course which seemed best for the Democratic 
party ; and by so doing, they have virtually given 
to the canvass the aspect of an ordinary party 
struggle. They will get more of their own votes, 
but far less of ours, than if they had maintained 
at least the appearance of a patriotic surrender of 
their organization in the interest of the whole 
country. This revelation of their true spirit and 
aims was, however, certain to come. Ever since 
Mr. Greeley’s nomination (and indeed, long before 
it) the shrewdest intriguers of the Democracy have 
been working for thisend. They were not far from 
accomplishing the same thing four years ago, in 
the nomination of Mr. Chase. But the ‘‘ red-hot” 
element could not then be handled. Four years 
have been required to hammer it into shape and 
let it cool. Now it is a fit tool in the hands of the 
politicians. 

The changes of sentiment which we anticipate 
are, that the sincere Liberal Republicans, except- 
ing such prominent leaders as are too far com- 
mitted already, will quietly determine to vote for 
Grant, as the best President they can now obtain, 
though not the man of their choice; that many 
ultra Democrats will abstain from voting, and a 
few will even vote for Grant, though doubtless the 
majority of them will feel the power of the ancient 
discipline, and sullenly fall into the ranks before 
November. But whatever is done to make old 
Democrats vote for Greeley, tends to make old 
Republicans vote for Grant. 

As for the personal warfare waged against either 
candidate, it promises to be too bitter and reckless 
for effectiveness. Abusive articles and caricatures 
deteriorate in power as they are multiplied in num- 
ber. Even the persistent and voluminous repub- 
dication of all the hard things the Democratic 
eandidate has said in times past about his present 
followers is not particularly impressive. Its effect 
on the campaign has been discounted in advance ; 
‘and though it is a perfectly fair way of irritating 





opponents, it is not calculated to convert them. 
No doubt Mr. Greeley has cause to regret the hab- 
itual intemperance of his style towards antago- 
nists. His chickens now come home to roost; and 
their number is certainly annoying. It will be well, 
too, for rising politicians to moderate their abus- 
ive talk, remembering that, after this example, 
they cannot safely consider anybody so vile that 
they may not some day wish to solicit his support. 

But, after all, the personal character of the cam- 
paign is greatly modified by the action of the Bal- 
timore Convention. The mountain would not come 
to Mahomet; so Mahomet has gone to the moun- 
tain. The Democratic party declined to sink into 
Horace Greeley ; and Horace Greeley now sinks 
into the Democratic party. 








CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


ENERAL GRANT'S plan of Civil Service Re- 
form is going into practice as fast as the 
necessary machinery can be started—a work, the 
difficulty and delay of which have been greatly en- 
hanced by the ill-judged opposition of Congress. 
In fact, it has been made sufficiently evident in 
the debates on this subject, that the real foes of 
this reform are not in the White House or in the 
Departments, but in Congress. The distribution 
of offices is an enormous vexation and bore to the 
executive officers who have it todo. When politi- 
cal motives are pressed, it is the Senator or Repre- 
sentative who insists upon his right to make 
conciusive recommendation. And the political 
effects which Presidents: have sought to produce 
by appointments to office have referred, almost 
always, to the aetion of Congress. If Congressmen 
can be deprived of their power of dictation, the Ex- 
ecutive can well afford to surrender all the shadowy 
political gains of patronage, for the sake of getting 
rid of an intolerable nuisance and perplexity. 

We are glad that the new reform, so far as Con- 
gress has allowed it to be made effective, goes into 
operation now ; and we shall look to see its effects 
strikingly shown after General Grant’s re-election, 
in the quiet that will reign at Washington, com- 
pared with the Babel of greediness that raged 
there four years ago. An American mob of the 
‘‘upper ten,” going to the supper-table at a large 
party, gives but a feeble picture of the crowd of 
patriots who, at that time, sought recognition for 
their services to the country and the party. No 
administration was ever subjected to such a press- 
ure as precipitated itself then upon General Grant 
and his new. cabinet. 

But now, entrenched behind the rules of the 
Civil Service, the President will be able to receive 
with calmness the vain assaults of the office- 
seekers. It is rather a damper to the gentleman 
who wanis a high clerkship, to be told that he 
must enter at the lowest class, on his merits, and 
work his way up in the same unaccustomed man- 
ner. We may hope that the tribe will soon de- 
crease in such a discouraging atmosphere. 

But the people must watch their Congressmen in 
this matter, if they wish the little that has been 
already gained to grow and bear fruit. And the 
peopie must clear their own skirts of complicity 
with Congressmen in the distribution of political 
plunder, Let every member or candidate for mem- 
bership be required to define clearly his position 
on this question. If he is in favor of the system of 
‘*Congressional influence,” and against that of 
appointment and promotion by merit alone; if he 
prefers the plan which requires that every office- 
holder shall be an active party politician to the 
plan which, while not interfering with the exercise 
of political rights, nevertheless, by making the 
tenure of office independent of party service, re- 
moves the stimulus to partisan activity, and tends 
to withdraw public servants from the circle of party 
infiuence,—then he is wrong on one of the most 
important and pressing questions of the hour. 

There is no manner of doubt that the object of 
any civil service system should be to secure the 
most efficient transaction of the public business. 
There is no possible test that can be properly ap- 
plied to candidates for places in that service, other 
than their fitness. Sometimes we are called upon 
to vote for men to fill elective offices who are not 
the best that we could find. The parties, or the 
measures with which they are identified, reconcile 
us to accepting our second instead of our first 
choice. Or, the fellow on the other side is a great 
deal worse : and we take the less of two evils. But 
in appointing subordinates, there is no reason for 
not trying to get the best man for the place. The 
only question we shall discuss in connection with 
the President’s experiment is the question, whether 
it works well in that particular. The wrath it 
arouses among Congressmen is subject for laughter 
or thanksgiving, not for serious argument, 
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THE PEABODY FUND. 


T is a comfort to reflect, amid the conflict and 
confusion of the noisier agencies of both good 
and evil, that, after all, the forces which accom- 
plish the greatest results upon the race of man, 
like those which have most deeply transformed 
the configuration of the physical world, work 
slowly and unseen. It is not the volcano or the 
earthquake that lifts the mountains into the upper 
air, but the steady process of centuries. And so, 
while warriors and statesmen apply to the surface 
of society their trivial and momentary forces, 
deeper agencies of which they are unconscious are 
lifting society itself into other atmospheres and 
casting it in other forms. When all is wrought, 
men wake to the fact of a new world-epoch, and 
begin to analyze the causes of the wondrous 
change which in its day they did not perceive. 

Certainly no institution in our land is less osten- 
tatious, and we doubt if any is more profoundly 
and prophetically beneficent, than the Peabody 
Fund. Administered without noisy or cumbrous 
machinery, but with a wise judgment and a Chris- 
tian benevolence, it has accomplished already 
great things for the regeneration of the South— 
and the seed is searcely planted as yet from which 
the richest harvests are to come. 

At the recent quiet meeting of the Trustees of 
this Fund, in Boston, it was announced that the ap- 
propriations in aid of Southern schools amounted 
last year to $141,350. This sum was distributed on 
a plan calculated to stimulate self-help among the 
destitute districts assisted. Grants were made to 
schools, under certain conditions, in proportion to 
their size and work. To a school with a regular 
attendance of one hundred pupils, $300 was given ; 
to three hundred pupils, $1,000, ete. The result of 
this policy was, that the amount devoted last year 
from the Peabody Fund ealled forth an additional 
expenditure in the South of five times as much, or 
not less than $700,000, for school purposes. ‘ 

The direct benefit of this expenditure to the per- 
sons instructed, and its benefit in arousing the 
ecmmunity to interest and action in the matter of 
education, are alike incalculable. But its cumula- 
tive effects, like the sum of a geometrical ascend- 
ing series, will be most amazing as years go on. 
The generation that took part in the rebellion is 
already one-fourth gone. By the time it shall 
have entirely passed away, the power of knowl- 
edge, industry, and progress in the South will 
have transformed the spirit of the people. The 
devices of legislation may deal with the troubles 
and the needs of a day; but the work of true re- 
form and reconstruction is in the hands, under 
God, of two powers—time and the schoolmaster. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


UBLIC OPINION.—We gave, last week, in 
this department, a very direct and positive state- 
ment from the Binghampton Republican, implicating 
Mr. Greeley in a bargain with the Democrats with 
reference to the Presidency, previous to the Cin- 
cinnati Convention. The charge seemed at once so 
explicit and so important as to merit at least a contra- 
diction as unequivocal. Instead of so simple and nat- 
urala proceeding, however, we have the New York 
Express declaring, on Mr. Grecley’s authority, that it is 
a “lie,” and the Tribune quoting the denial from the 
Express and adding that “it did not seem to the 
Tribune worth while to notice this, any more than the 
scores of other foolish stories about Mr. Greeley, which 
nobody believes.”? This round-about process of excul- 
pation is presented to our readers as it comes to us, and 
perhaps it should be considered satisfactory. 


—Under the same head, this week, will be 
found avery useful little article from the Brooklyn 
Eagle, giving the facts about the Foreign Bands and 
the maestro Strauss. These are facts in which every 
body seems to be interested, but which have been cov- 
ered up until now under a mass of contradictory ru- 
mors. In addition to this, we: may say that Madame 
Peschka-Leutner, from whose rare voice and exquisite 
method our people are now deriving so much pleasure, 
holds a life position, as the prima donna of the Leipsic 
Opera. Her first triumphs were won at the celebrated 
Gewandt House Concerts, in that city. 


—A correspondent of the 7’ribune wants a new 
politics] nomenclature. “Republican and Democrat 
should both be dropped.” He suggests ‘‘ Liberals” for 
the supporters of Greeley, and ‘‘ Grantites,’”’ or “‘ more 
appropriately still, Renominationists”’ for the ‘‘ other 
party.” There is a fine discrimination manifested in 
these titles, because the Liberals are the only fellows 
that have any principles to be expressed in their name. 
We would suggest as an improvement that the two 
parties be denominated severally “ Patriots” and 
“Reptiles.” 


— There is a painful story in circulation among 
the papers, of a Clergyman’s faithful and laborious 
life, with its desolate close amid the privations and 
discomforts ofan almshouse. Rev. J.T. Harcourt was 
a minister—of what denomination we are not informed 
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-—who, sixteen years 2g0, at the age of fifty-four, was 
forced, by the failure of his voice, to give up preach- 
ing. He obtained, thereupon, a commission as colpor- 

‘teur, and worked for fourteen years at a salary of $200: 
ayear. Becoming too feeble for this, he tried to live 
by selling books. This failed, and he found himself in 

‘Middletown, without friends or money. With some 
difficulty he got into the poor-house, as he had no 
legal residence in the town, He seems to have been 
rather harshly treated, and finally he was carried as a 

State pauper to Tariffville, where he recently died at 
the advanced age of seventy years. 

Such are the “short and simple annals” of a minis- 
ter’s life. We seek not to go behind the record. It is 
quite likely that Mr. Harcourt was a man of lowly 
gifts. It is not probable that he had ever filled im- 
portant pulpits, or made himself friends in wealt«y 
congregations. It is very certain that he had not 
“ provided for a rainy day,” nor shown himself shrewd 
in so husbanding his resources or speculating with his 
salary as to put himself in possession (as many a minis- 
ter dces, ‘and small blame fo him”’) of a comfortable 
home for bis declining years. It suffices us to know 
that, for all that most of the churches have done to 
provide against it, precisely this might happen to many 
a faithful servant of the church, whose only fault is a 
devotion to his work so absorbing as to preclude even 
ordinary and allowable foresight about the things of 
this life. 

But ‘even if the wants of the sick or aged clergyman, 
through personal affection or other influence, are 
provided for, the widows and families of deceased 

‘clergymen are entirely without provision. For what 
congregation, deprived of its pastor by death, and oc- 
cupied with the all-engrossing care of providing for 
his successor, ever feels a responsibility with regard to 
the bereaved family, whose greatest claim to consid- 
eration always seemed founded on the official relations 
of the departed husband and father? 

Is not this whole subject of providing for the future 
welfare of the minister and his family, who, by the 
prejudices of the people, if not by the essential de- 
mands of official position, are precluded from amassing 
resources for themselves, one which demands an im- 
mediate and thorough treatment on the part of the 
churches? 


—It is very pleasant and profitable to receive 
letters, giving the ripest views of people of elegant 
leisure on the proper method of conducting a journal. 
Probably the failure of almost all the unsuccessful 
papers may be traced to the lack of advice. We have 
reared inestimable advantages from this friendly 
intervention. When we were informed that the 
facctious features of our paper were not in the least 
funny, we were enabled through this valuable sugges- 
tion to commit that entire department to a gentleman 
who has taken a full course in one of our first theo- 
logical seminaries, and no further complaints on that 
subject are forthcoming. 

We hope to accomplish the same improvements in 
the matter of style, which occasionally exercises the 
pure mind of some correspondent from the remoter 

districts. It is a mere question of time and a more per- 
fect acquaintance with the wishes of our subscribers. 
All styles are alike to this editorial staff. Our steady 
gait is Milton’s prose, but we are quite willing to drop, 
in a friendly way, into the once popular methods of 
Macaulay, Washington Irving, or Charles Lamb. Of 
course, all these cannot be given in any single issue. 
The gentleman who does the Johnsonese was fur- 
loughed, to play the big drum at the Boston Jubilee, and 
the Addison man has gone a-fishing for the summer. The 
Carlylist and the Browningonian too, are rot allowed 

‘outside the Puzzle department. Still, much can be 
done with those who remain. Let us have light. Ad- 
vice is what we want, One hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand, nine hundred and fifty subscribers still to be 
heard from. Keep on writing. 


—Moncure Conway gives (in the Christian Regis- 
ter, we believe) an admiring account of a religious ser- 
vice somewhere in England, which may probably be 
taken as a model of the religion we are to have in the 
** good time coming,’’ when the narrow conception of 
Deity which now so dwarfs the human mind, will be 
abolished. We can only epitomize. 

HAymn.— Earth, of man the bounteous mother, 

Feeds him still with corn and wine,’’ &c. 
Reading—Solomon’s Proverbs, Buddha’s Sayings, 
arlyle’s ‘‘ Life of Sterling.”’ 

Adoration of Prayer—beginning, . 

‘We lift our eyes and hearts to those great princi- 
ples which surround us on every hand, those eternal 
hills whence cometh all our strength, principles of 
goodness, of justice, which enter everywhere, and may 
ennobie the hearts and lives of men.’ 

If this is not the glorification of the Indefinite—the 
worship of Nothing and Nobody in Particular, what is 
it? But says the delighted narrator: 

“Not every one will be able to enjoy so exalted, so 
.- general, so impersonal an aspiraticn; but to those who 
are able, this rapt utterance isa morning walk alon 
os heights whose glory is the light of the Spirit o 


So the stupidity of common folk is foreseen and pro- 
vided for. This is not a religion for the many, but for 
the few; and we rather think the few will be left to 

‘enjoy it. e 


—Many years ago, when Gen. Scott was nomi- 
nated by the Whigs, on. an objectionable platform, 
Horace Greeley having declared to all the world that 
de “spit upon the platform,” astonished everybody by 





turning square around and sitting down on it! We 
have a somewhat similar spectacle to-day, when Hor- 
ace Greeley and the Democratic party, having been 
actively abusing each other for thirty-five years, 
have wound up the performance by rushing into each 
other’s arms, and using the very mud of detraction to 
cement the monstrous alliance. Truly, there is no 
reason why these new friends should not stick. 


—One of the most striking features of the great 
Boston Jubilee was the utter absence of the rowdy ele- 
ment from all its gatherings. Probably nobody heard 
across word or saw a disobliging act among all the 
seething masses that from time to time took part in 
that great festivity. People interchanged opera- 
glasses, programmes, smiles—no, not pocket-handker- 
chiefs; everybody had to keep his own, to wave. Was 
not this indeed a Jubilee of Peace? 


The Household. 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER, 











E have not forgotten our promise to ‘‘the 
foolish young wife,’’ as she styles herself, and 
now furnish some simple hints for her assistance, 
hoping thereby to show her and others contending 
with the same difficulties, that such perplexities are 
often imaginary, or so triffing that a little courage—a 
little perseverance and hopefulness, united with pa- 
tience and good nature, will soon bring light out of 
darkness, and make these crooked places straight. As 
a large share of these stumbling-blocks which have so 
disheartened this young wife, and are also sources of 
annoyance to many inexperienced housekeepers, gen- 
erally spring from their ignorance of cooking, and 
want of judgment in selecting materials, and inability 
to combine and use them without much needless 
labor, we will confine our suggestions, for the present, 
to the cook’s department. One of our young friends, 
speaking of her troubles, says: 

“T must have cake in the house, but shrink from the 
attempt to make it, and in my brief experience in 
housekeeping have, so far, depended on the bake- 
shops; for I know nothing aboutsuch work, and won’t 
let my girl see me trying it, lest she find out what a 
novice her mistress is. If I should put all the mate- 
rials for my cake together, in the most careful man- 
ner, and when it is taken from the oven, find that it 
wes not gocd, I should not know if the failure arose 
from my want of skill in preparing it, or from my 
girl’s carelessness in baking it; but she would doubt- 
less know whose the fault was, and Iam dreadfully 
afraid it would prove to have been my own. I don’t 
understand much about cooking, and still less, I fear, 
how to judge of the quality of the materials I nust use 
in cooking.” 

Tn the first place, bear in mind always, in purchasing, 
that it is cheaper in the end to buy the best, and in no 
one article is this so manifest as in flour. Get the best 
in market, even if you pay an extra price, and notice 
the brand. Try the flour faithfully, and if it proves 
satisfactory, ‘‘ make a note of it,’’ and continue to fur- 
nish yourself with that kind—unless, after a few times, 
you find it deteriorates. 

We should have said, in the first place, by inquiries 
and observation, secure a good, honest, reliable gro- 
cer, one who will truly endeavor to serve you with the 
best; having satisfied yourself that you can trust him, 
you will find his judgment will assist you out of many 
uncertainties, until you have, by experience, learned 
to trust your own. 

Good flour will adhere, slightly pressed together in 
the hand, and when you unclasp your hand, the lines 
in the palm will be plainly seen on the flour you have 
held so tightly. Dough from good flour will not be a 
clear, blue white, but yellowish, and, when well 
kneaded, will not stick to the hand. 

The same rule holds good of all groceries. Buy the 
best. You willsave movey and insure comfort by it. 
There is no more economy in buying cheap sugar than 
cheap flour. <A barrel of pure, clear, granulated 
sugar will last longer, and in the end be cheaper, than 
any of the coffee or brown sugars. 

Before collecting your materials, see that your stove 
or range is in good order; the grate shaken free from 
ashes; all the fuel needed for the cooking added, and 
burning clear. Be careful that no doors or windows are 
opened, so that the air will blow across the stove. No 
oven can bake wellif this is not prevented, or if the 
sun shines across it. We all know that if this happens, 
the coal will soon look whiteish, instead of burning 
clear and lively. 

Having the fire and oven ina proper condition you 
can now prepare for making bread, cake, or pastry. 
Of course you will have a large, clean apron, and 
fold—not push, your sleeves back above the elbow. A 
sack apron, with high neck and short sleeves, made 
long, and full enough to cover the dress, is a great 
convenience, for if suddenly called from your work 
you can throw it off easily, leaving your dress in a neat, 
presentable condition. A close net cap drawn over the 
hair, will prevent loose hairs falling into your work, 
and should be more used than is common of late, 
A basin of clean water and a clean towel, close by, are 
necessary. You should not be obliged to stop in the 
midst of your work, to get it in case of any mishap. 
Put everything you will need on the table. Be sure 
that all utensils are always put away clean, so that 
when next waated, you will not be hindered, to do 





more than wipe them free from the dust which may 
have gathered upon them. Scrupulous neatness about 
all your cooking utensils should never be forgotten. 
If iron, tin, wood or earthen vessels are set aside with- 
out being scrubbed perfectly clean and wiped dry, you 
will waste much time when next they are needed, 
aside from risking a mouldy or rusty taste in your 
food. 

A good-sized bread or moulding board, white as snow, 
perfectly dry and smooth, should be placed on the 
table. It keeps the flour, sugar, etc., that may fall 
from the white table—and is readily lifted with all the 
soiled dishes on it, to the sink for washing, thus saving 
much litter, and many steps. Learn to cook without 
gathering a large number of things about; after a 
little practice, you will be surprised to see how few 
things are really needed, and how much confusion 
and how many steps can be avoided by a little manage- 
ment. 

In making cake, dry and sift the flour, roll the 
sugar, if at all lumpy (granulated sugar will not 
lump), and putit in separate bowls or pans. Wash the 
butter, for cake or pastry, and put it into cold ice- 
water; weigh or moeasure the sugar and milk needed. 
Raisins should be stoned, the citron cut in thin slices, 
and currants washed and picked over, covered 
ciosely, and put away in a cool place the night before 
they are needed. 

These materials all coilected, butter the pans. If 
for cake, line them with clean white paper, well 
buttered. Use butter, instead of lard or drippings, as 
they may give an unpleasant taste to the under crust. 
Cake baked in butter-lined pans does not burn so 
readily on the bottom. Ifthe cake does not require 
long baking, unbuttered paper will answer, as it will 
peel off readily when the cake is cool. Have some 
clean paper at hand to cover the top of the cake, if it 
begins to scorch. : 

The white paper used to print our newspapers on 
isas good for buttering and lining cake-pans as the 
more expensive letter-paper, and 1s also very nice to 
cover shelves with, or lay in the bottoms of drawers. 
Two or three dozen sheets will last a good while, be of 
little expense, and very convenient for many pur- 
poses. 

Eggs that are to be used in cake should be put into 
csid water, in summer, while you are making your 
preparations, until ready to use them. Then broak 
each one separately into a cup, to see if it is good; but 
by breaking allinto the dish you beat them in, you 
risk ruining the whole by one bad egg. If good, turn 
it into the dish, and proceed the same way with the 
others. Have your nutmegs grated, and all other 
spices ready. 

These preliminaries attended to, and it takes buta 
few minutes to have all in readiness when you have 
done it rightly and methodically, begin to put the ma- 
terials together. First beat the butter and sugar to- 
gether, till white and creamy; then beat the eggs— 
the yolks and whites separately always, as whites re- 
quire longer beating than yolks. Strain the yolks 
after beating, and add to the well-beaten butter and 
sugar; then the spices; stir in the flour gradually, be- 
fore using the sweet or sour milk needed. If you use 
soda and cream of tartar, the latter should besifted with 
the flour, and the soda dissolved in cool milk or water, 
—never in hot water—should be added after the milk. 
If prepared flour is used, no soda or cream of tartar can 
be putin atall. Beat the batter very light, flour the 
currants and raisins and stir in; then add the whites, 
beaten stiff, the last thing. After they are added, the 
batter must not be beaten hard—only enough to have 
it thoroughly incorporated with the dough. In beat- 
ing the whites do not stop after you begin, till quite 
stiff, else they will “ go back,” and then they will not 
come up light again. 

In raised cake, put in the fruit, rolled in flour, just 
before you put into the oven. Spread it over the top 
lightiy, and press it in only a little way down, else it 
will allsink to the bottom and be worthless. 

Only practice and watchfulness can teach you how 
to judge correctly when cake, bread, etc., are done. 
If ever so perfectly made, it will be heavy if taken 
from the oven until thoroughly baked. When obliged 
to turn pans round in the oven, do not move them 
roughly, and never, if possibie, take cake, bread or 
biscuit out of theoven to turn. The air striking on 
them will make them heavy and solid. 

Cake made with sour milk, or buttermilk, should be 
put into the oven the moment it is put together, unless 
like cookies, or hard ginger-bread, it is to be moulded 
or rolled. In that case it is quite as good to be kept 
over night, or for some hours, before baking. 

In making pastry use the best butter you can find. 
Poor butter is bad enough anywhere, but nowhere so 
detestable as in pastry. If made with lard it looks 
nicer, but is by no means as good, and certainly much 
more hurtful than when shortened with two-thirds 
more butter than lard. Use the hands as little as pos- 
sible in making pastry ; either rub in the shortening 
quickly, or chop it into the flour, so as not to heatit by 
your hands, particularly in warm weather. Wet al- 
ways with cold water, in summer with ice cold water. 
Don’t. touch it with your hands after you are ready to 
put in the water, but stir together with a knife quickly 
and lightly, turning it at once on to the board and roll 
out. Moulding will make it tough. Bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven to adelicate brown. If scorehed or hard 
baked it will be bitter and disagreeable. If your oven 
does not bake as well at the bottom as the top the bot- 
tom crust will be very heavy and unhealthy. 

Before rolling out, let your pastry stand on the ice, or 
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iin a cold place for an hour, as it makes it much more 
flaky. 

In making puddings, some advise beating both whites 
-and yolks together and then straining them. We pre- 
fer to beat separately—straining the yolks. The milk 
for most pies should be boiled; in which case the eggs 
must be added the last thing, and after the milk has 
become cool. 

In batter puddings, only a little milk should be added 
to the flour at a time, and all the lumps beaten out 
smoothly before adding more if you would havea light 
batter. When berries of any kind are put into batter 
pudding, they should be rolled in flour and added to 
the batter the last thing, or they will not mix well, and 
“will settle to the bottom and be heavy. One third more 
flour is requisite for a batter pudding with fruit than 
when plain, except with cherries. They need only a 
little more. : 

If you have no tin pudding-boiler, a bowl, with a 
thick cloth tied tightly over, answers very well; ora 
thick tow or “butcher’s linen” square cloth. If a 
cloth is used, wring it out of cold water, and then 
sprinkle or spread flour over. Tie the cloth or bag 
very tight, but allow room to swell; plunge at once 
into a pot of boiling water, which must be kept con- 
stantly boiling until the pudding is done, or it will be 
poor and watery. Replenish the water as it wastes, by 
peuring boiling water from the tea-kettle into the pot. 
If there is fruitin the pudding, it should be turned 
over four or five times the first half hour; if plain bat- 
ter, turn it over when it has boiled ten minutes, or the 
flour will settle. 

When done, a boiled pudding must be plunged into 
cold water a moment, to make it separate from the 
cloth easily. In cutting a boiled pudding, dip the 
knife in hot water for a minute, or lay it on the sides 
of the pudding till warm, and you can cut it without 
making it heavy. 

Old housekeepers will think these hints quite need- 
less; but letters, daily received, show them to be very 
much needed by the young, with whom in a short 
time we intend to have another quiet talk, from which 
the old folks may retire. 








THE BIRD SUMMER. 
BY MRS. MARY ESTHER MILLER. 
CHAPTER I. 
WELCOME TO THE COUNTRY. 


N the Spring of 1868, came sultry weather, fol- 
lowing almost immediately upon the steps of 
winter. It was so warm that ladies, from wearing 
furs and thick cloaks, appeared suddenly in lace 
mantles; and milliners hastily opened their summer 
stock. 

This heat was not without its effect upon us who 
dwelt in cities the year round. For my own part, 1 
felt unusual languor and oppression, and my little 
two-year-old baby, Letitia, drooped visibly. So that 
I was really overcome with joy when one afternoon 
my son Hervey, then eight years old, came bounding 
into my room, with— 

“O mother, such news! Guess what!”’ 

I tried, but in vain, and the boy was too eager to 
wait long. 

“Oh! oh! oh! we are going to spend the whole sum- 
mer in the country at Grandma Milton’s!”’ 

My husband came, following closely, and I looked to 
him for confirmation. 

“‘It is indeed so, Mary. I cannot see you declining, 
neither can I risk the life of our child, by keeping you 
here for my selfish gratification. So prepare; by next 
week you must go.” 

In the course of the evening, this good husband and 
kind father opened his plans more fully. Bringing 
from some hiding-place a large, thick book, he laid it 
before me,—De Kay’s Ornithology of New York. I 
was preparing to open it, when he put his hand upon 
the cover, and said: 

“Not yet, Mary. Let me tell you something I want 
you to do forme. Since you are going to my boy- 
hood’s home, and will there see a thousand things that 
I used to see and enjoy, yet knew nothing about, I 
wish you to observe understandingly—to be eyes for 
me, and when I make my periodical visits, you can 
spread before me the results of your observation.”’ 

I did not reply, for I did not then know that a new 
world was about to open before me; and he went on: 

“It is also for the sake of our boy. That active 
brain and social disposition must be furnished with 
other food than can be found in city streets. If we 
would save the boy, we must pre-occupy the 
ground.” 

He said this with such earnestness that I glanced up 
quickly and assented. The rest of the evening we 
sFent in looking over the book, which contained des- 
criptions of the birds of New York, and a colored plate 
of each one. By the aid of this book, I hoped to be 
able to call by its name every bird I should have the 
gocd fortune to see. 

It was the middle of May before we found ourselves 
ready for the journey. Late in the afternoon of a 
soft, misty day, we drove into the village where my 
husband’s mother resided. The trees were not yet in 
full leaf, but the tender green that clothed them was 
to me beautiful; and the earth itself, in its rich, dark 
green robes, satisfied my hungry soul as I gazed. 
Every slope and hollow was covered with the up- 

& grass, and in many places there was so thick 
a sprinkling of the flower called “ innocence” in these 
parts, that it was like newly fallen snow. The farm- 








house was situated at the foot of the main street. Not 
far away were the banks of the Connecticut. Behind 
the house was the garden; beyond it an open pasture; 
and near bya small stream, called Mill River, hastened 
ona very winding way to join the Connecticut. The 
house fronted the north, but was over-shadowed on 
this side by tall spruce trees, whose branches stretched 
out to the very windows. On the west, a porch 
opened the way toa lawn, smooth and green, with 
here and there atree. One was of especial beauty, an 
American larch, or hacmatac, spreading its boughs, 
covered thickly with last years cones, far above the 
chimney tops. I had scarcely time to notice a younz 
and thrifty elm and a fine cherry-tree, when the great 
hall-door opened wide, and the dear old grandmother 
received us warmly to her motherly bosom. The 
widow of our brother, who during the war had given 
his life for his country, and two children, made up the 
family. The oldest, Henry, was a boy of fiftsen, 
strong and robust, of an adventurous disposition; 
rough in his manners, but of a warm heart, as Hervey 
soon found; for two hours had not passed before they 
kad made a league of friendship, and together ex- 
plored barn and orchard, and wandered far along the 
banks of Mill River. The daughter of the house, 
Annie, was an invalid. Two years before, a fall from 
a cherry-tree had injured her so much that she had not 
been able to walk since. But her mother whispered to 
me, with tears in her eyes, “that it was worth all the 
cost, to have such a change in her disposition; she had 
become £0 gentle and lovable, so thoughtful for others, 
so cheerful and serene, that, spite of her infirmity, 
she was a sunbeam in the house. The good Lord,” said 
she, ‘“‘ knows how to polish his diamonds, and fit them 
for a place among his jewels, though the ways of do- 
ing it are not such as we would choose.” 

“Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” found 
us very soon that night, and morning seemed to come 
immediately, so deeply had we slept. I waked early, 
(it must have been at four,) and listened to the birds’ 
concert, with which it was their custom, I afterwards 
found, to open the day. I could not tell which bird 
gave which note; it was all a confused melody, in- 
terrupted occasionally by the crowing of the cock,—his 
voice being the only one I recognised. I determined, 
as [ lay listening, to find out every one before the 
summer was past. My own little nestling was stirring 
by and by and creeping up with rosy mouth to kiss 
mamma and say, “up, up, mamma.”’ As T stood by 
the north window, dresssing her, I gazed up the street: 
Oh, whata balm te my eyes, tired and aching with 
city sights, was all this green of grass and tree, this 
broad blue of the sky, and this sunlight scattering 
dappled shadows through the elm boughs that arched 
the street. A dozen cows were coming down the road, 
driven by a barefoot boy. A host of robins, with 
fuil, glossy, red breasts, were searching for their 
breakfast on the common. A red squirrel ran along 
the fence and then jumped from bough to bough so 
alertly, that baby clapped her hands with glee. Only 
those tired as I with bricks and neise and the con- 
tinual roar of city streets, can know how soothing 
this scene was to my heart. I felt, in thankfulness, 
that a kind Father was ministering to my comfort in 
very tender ways. 

Then Hervey came bounding in with his morning 
greeting and his loving kiss for Letty. 

And ‘* Oh, mother,” he said, ‘“‘ I have been all around 
and we have found three robins’ nests, one on the low- 
est bough of the elm, one on an apple tree and one on 
thisspruce, low down, and Henry says that the black- 
birds have nests on the tops of all the evergreens. 
You can see the birds now, high up there, creaking 
like a pump handle! Just see how at every note they 
spread their wings! Come, mother, come and see the 
birds’ nests.”’ 

‘Not yet, dear, it is too dewy and there is the break- 
fast bell.”’ 

After breakfast Hervey led the way to the different 
nests. Climbing carefully along the bough of the 
apple tree, he found the bird sitting on her eggs. At 
the elm tree, by the help of a chair, we could easily 
look into the nest. There were three eggs, a lovely 
robin’s-egg blue, “ just like those ribbons, mother, you 
get for Letitia.” What could be more charming than 
this? “But you must on no account, Hervey, touch 
anegg. I have read that birds will forsake a nest 
where the eggs have been handled.” 

*“T never will, mother.”’ 

The third nest, in the spruce, was above our reach, 
but frem the windows of our room we could see into 
it. This nest seemed to be a source of continual un- 
easiness to the blackbirds, who often threatened war 
on the robins; but I never saw that it proceeded be- 
yond angry scoldings, and threatenings. In our re- 
searches, we found another nest, a small one, very 
cunningly placed on a projecting bough, but so 
sereened by twigs that we could not see the nest 
itself. A sparrow of some sort was flying back and 
forth, to and from this, continually. 

“T think, mother,” said Hervey, “itis that very bird 
that comes around the back door, so tame, for crumbs. 
Do robin redbreasts ever come in that way about the 
doors ?”’ 

“Not in this country, dear; some writers have made 
a mistake about it. The robin of England is an en- 
tirely different bird from ours. Our robin migrates 
to the south in winter, but theirs remains through the 
whole year, and when snow is on the ground and it 
finds difficulty in procuring food, it becomes so tame 
as to enter the cabins and hop around on the floors. 
Our ancestors loved Robin Redbreast so much, that 


when they came to this strange country, they looked 
about for some bird of equal merit, and gave the loved 
name to the most familiar bird they saw here. Butif 
you will watch him, you will find you cannot, by any 
means, entice him to the door. Now let us go in and 
show cousin Annie the pictures in our great book.” 

We found the dear invalid in the large sunny east 
room enjoying the bright morning. There was a 
cheerful smile on her face and a look of great interest 
when we brought out the book. We turned the pages 
and learned that the blackbird we had been watching 
was called the purple grakle or crow blackbird. 

“T know why it has the first name,’’ said Annie, and 
she ssnt Hervey to the corner cupboard, to bring to 
her a large, green box, which she opened and showed 
full of birds’ skins. From among these, she drew out 
a blackbird’s, and holding it up to the light, exhibited 
such lovely reflections of purple and violet and green, 
that I could hardly believe my eyes. 

‘Do these plain birds then,” I exclaimed, “ possess 
such beauty? Ishall pray after this, Open my eyes, 
Lord, that I may behold not only the wondrous things, 
out of Thy law but also, the beautiful things, the work 
of Thy bands! But what are all these?” said I, point- 
ing to the others. “They can’t be robins’ skins’ 
“They are,” she said, ‘‘ robins’ breasts of many shades 
of colcr, varying from chestnut to a light vermilion 
mottled with white, one spotted with black. This is 
from a young robin that flew into our yard and fell 
dead at our back door without any apparent cause. 
There was no mark of injury on him. He was very 
plump and in his stomach was a cherry. We could 
only conjecture that he might have been pursued by 
a larger bird and died of fright.” 

“Why,” said I, “you have enough here to make one 
of those celebrated feather-cloaks, such as used to be 
worn by the caciques of South America, and such as 
can be procured rarely even now.” 

““Not quite enough for that, and I should be ashamed 
fo own such an one, too; for only think, how many 
innocent and happy creatures must have lost their 
lives for the making of one such. The few 1 have here 
were taken by brother Henry in the fall, at a time 
when my appetite failed suddenly, and they thought I 
would die unless they could procure me some delicacy, 
that weuld tempt me to eat. Their breasts were so 
pretty I thought I would save them, and since then I 
have taken the fancy to save other bird skins. I wish 
I might learn to stuff them. I have been an invalid so 
long, you can’t think, aunty, how tired Iam of fancy 
work ard embroidery.” 

**There is a nice small book, The Taxidermist’s Man- 
ual, by Captain Brown, that would teach you much, 
and youshall have it by the return mail from the city.” 

A pleasant smile thanked me. 

“Now tell me, Annie, something about this purple 
grakle.”’ 

“They are very plentiful, Aunt Mary, about here. I 
love to lie near the window and watch them, when 
they first come, before there are any leaves on the 
trees. They perch all together in the tops of the ma- 
ples and seem to hold a council. First one will spread 
his wings and creak, and then another. After a while 
they will pair off and hold no more town-meetings till 
autumn. But, aunty, did you see their white eyes?” 

“Not yet,” said I. ‘“‘ But Idid,” said Henry. 

*“T can tell you,” said Annie, “of an odd mistake. 
A neighbor of ours, a gentleman we esteem highly, has 
been to the Adirondacks lately, and when he came 
back he told us the wonderful things he had seen. The 
most remarkable seemed to be a blackbird with a white 
eye. ‘Curious creature !’ said he. I couldn’t help 
smiling and saying he need not have gone so far to see 
that bird, for they built every summer in the tops of 
our trees. He smiled too, and said he had never no- 
ticed our birds.” 

“He saw because he went on purpose to see,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘weshould allsee more, if we only made up 
our minds we would see. That remarkable observer of 
naiure, Thoreau, saw a thousand interesting things, 
that are just as open to our sight if we will only look. 
But, tell me, Annie, what bird is it we hear singing 
now? His first notes are like the beginning of the 
Marsellaise hymn. I see him perched on the top of 
yonder pear-tree. Run out, Henry, see exactly what 
his colors are, and bring back a description to us.” 

The boy did sd with speed, and reported, “a bird 
larger than the chipping-sparrow, but like it in 
general colors, with no red on the crown, and an ir- 
regular black spot on the breast.”’ 

“That black spot on the breast,’”’ said Annie, “is the 
mark by which I know it. It is the song-sparrow. He 
sings all day long. He comes in spring shortly after 
the blue-bird, and I like him better because I hear him 
more. He comes close around and stands in plain sight 
on the fences and sings. I feel very grateful to him. 
But, Henry, have you seen the blue-birds yet?” 

“Yes, [have found a pair in the orchard, building 
in a hole in anapple tree just out of myreach. I won- 
der if they always build in holes.” 

“T think so,” said Annie. ‘“ There isa pair that come 
and sit in a shrub, near my window, in the season 
when they have young to feed. They seem to forage 
on or near the ground, as do the robins. The 
woodpeckers claim the trees and the barn-swallows 
the lower strata of air, but the chimney-swallows fly 
higher. Each species has its own bounds or its own 
pasture land; they seldom interfere.” 

I responded, “‘ Thou openest thy hand and satisfiest 
the desire of every living thing.” 

“Toften say that, aunty, and the other one, ‘Who 





giveth food to all flesh; for his mercy endureth for- 
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ever.’ AsI sit all day watching the birds seeking food, 
I never see them fail of finding it. When they have 
young, from merning till night the robins are flying 
down and back with worms. I haveread that a young 
robin eats more than his own weight every day, and 
sixty worms are not too many for each one.” 

“Sixty worms a day!” exclaimed Henry; ‘‘I don’t 
think I shall ask fora yonng robin to bring up just 
yet. I couldn’t find as many in a dayif I dug the 
whole garden over. But, mother, when I went to 
look at the song-sparrow, I saw a mouse-colored bird 
stealing arvund under the lilac-bushes, and he made a 
noise like a catin distress. What bird can that be? 
What was he doing? Heseemed to be after some dried 
grass that was lying there. He wasn’t quite as large 
as a robin, and didn’t seem to be so puffed out in his 
breast.”’ 

“T think from your description that must be the 
eat-bird. Here is his picture just after the robin’s.” 

“That is exactly like him.”’ 

** But I must go myself and have a look at him.” 

So, tip-toeing along, we stole down the back-walk. 
We heard several song-sparrows, but suddenly there 
was a song quite superior to these—a burst of melody so 
sweet and powerful, that we paused to listen ; then care- 
fully going on, we drew aside some lilac-boughs and 
obtained a view of thesongster. It was the same cat- 
bird whose disagreeable note had disturbed Hervey. 
He stood on the top of a low shrub in the sunlight, 
with his head up and his throat swelling out, ap- 
parently giving himself up to an ecstasy of joy. 
Presently, observing us, he dropped down to the dewy 
shadow of the lilacs and hopped around, demurely 
uttering his cat-like note at intervals to warn us away. 
No doubt he was building a nest near by. We found 
by turning to our book that he was of the same family 
as the robin and the far-famed mocking-bird, that is, 
the thrush family. That night, as I lay down to sleep, 
I congratulated myself that we had made a fair be- 
ginning of our acquaintance with birds; and in the 
morning, as I listened to the bird conccrt, I was able to 
pick out the purple grakle’s creaking note, the robin’s 
call, the blue-bird’s small warble, the chipping spar- 
row’s insect-like note and the song-sparrow’s outpour- 
ing melody. 





The Church. 


TIOME. 
COLLEGES AND COMMENCEMENTS. 


HERE is no denomination in the United States 

that is not represented by its colleges, and other 
seminaries. This is the season of Commencements in 
seminaries of all grades. In the New York Tablet, of 
July 13, there are accounts of fifteen anniversaries or 
commencements, of various Catholic colleges or semi- 
naries. In the Congregationalist are notices of seven 
‘or eight. In Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist 
papers are similar notices. The idea of a commence- 
ment is familiar to all, with its preliminary orations 
and addresses. Each is a circle of interest to old and 
young, and is preparing the leaders of coming genera- 
tions. But it is a hopeless undertaking to give the 
details of the five hundred such occasions as are occur- 
ring through the length and breadth of our country. 
Of the oldest and most developed we can speak but 
briefly. In this class comes the venerable Yale, 
founded as the second in this nation. Her commeuce- 
ment took place on Thursday, the 11th. One hundred 
and twenty-six received the degree of A. B. Rev. 
Henry Blodgett, of Pekin, China, and Rev. W. M. Tay- 
lor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y., received the 
degree of D.D. The degree of L.L.D. was conferred 
on Charles Francis Adams, Bishop Kip, of California, 
Revs. Elisha Mulford and Morrison R. Waite. 

On the preceding day, at the meeting of the Alumni, 
statements were made by Pres. Porter, as reported in 
the World: 

“He said that three events of marked importance 
had occurred at the scientific school during the year 
now closing—the erection of the beautiful Marquand 
Chapel, the gift of F. A. Marquand, of Southport, Ct. ; 
the celebration with great enthusiasm of the semi-cen- 
tennial of the school; and the establishment of the 
Lyman Beecher Professorship of Preathing, which was 
now filled by Henry Ward Beecher. The number of 
students in this department is greater than ever be- 
fore, and the buildings recently erected are now inad- 
“equate for their accommodation. The scientific school 
isin a very prosperous condition. A recent gift of 
about $100,000 from the founder of the school, Mr. 
Sheffield, provides a much-needed building now in 
process of erection for recitation-rooms, lecture-rooms, 
&e. A new college chapel is to bea fact soon. The 
sum of $55,000 has been in the possession of the college 
for some time, and it has now, through the liberality 
of some New York gentlemen, been increased to 
$80,000. The corporation, therefore, feel encouraged 
to begin immediately the laying of the foundation, the 
erection of walls, &c., until the money is exhausted, 
confident that by that time more assistance will be 
given. The President closed his remarks by speaking 
of the ,very satisfactory opening of the post graduate 
course of study, and by appealing for the foundation 
of fellowships as has been so generously done at 
Princeton.” 

Judge W. Story stated that from a part of the classes 
pledges to the amount of $140,000 towards the fund of 
500,000 had been received. 

_As the result of the eleetion for members of the 
Corporation among the Alumni, Governor Washburn, 
of Massachusetts; Judge Taft, of Cincinnati; Mr. 
Evarts and W. W. Phelps, of New York; and H. B. 
Harrison and J. E. Sheffield, of New Haven, were 











elected. Fifteen hundred votes were cast, one thou- 
sand by mail, five hundred in person. 


SCCIETY FOR COLLEGIATE AND THEOLOGICAL EDUCA- 
° TION. 

This Society has already done a great work, and 
there seems to be no purpose to lay it aside. 

A charter has been obtained for it, and under it, it 
was Congregationally organized. The Springfield Re- 
publican says: 

“The new corporation takes the place of a similar 
organization that has existed without a charter for 
many years. The old society first met, and, after 
some preliminaries, Rev. Drs. Leonard Bacon, of New 
Haven, H. Q. Butterfield, of New York, and S. G. 
Buckingham, of this city, Rev. C. R. Palmer, of Salem, 
Messrs. C. C. Coffin (‘‘Carleton’’), of Boston, A. C. 
Barstow, of Providence, Henry White, of New Haven, 
and Samuel Holmes, of New York, members of the old 
bedy, were sworn »y Judge Morris as directors of the 
new society, and at once entered upon their duties 
by chocsing a sufficient additional number of Di- 
rectors to raise the Board to forty. 7 White, 
of New Haven, was elected President, Rev. Dr. 
Palmer, of New York, and Charles T. Russel, of Bos- 
ton, Vice-Presidents, Rev. Charles R. Palmer, of Sa- 
lem, Secretary, Samuel Holmes, of New York, Treasu- 
rer, and Rev. H. Q. Butterfield, of New York, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. The following gentlemen were 
appointed members of the Consulting Committee: in 
New York, Rev. Drs. Ray Palmer, A. H. Clapp and 
Henry M. Storrs, aud Rev. George B. Bacon, with 
Dwight Johnson, Samuel Holmes and HE. T. Taft; in, 
Boston, Rev. Drs. Hensy M. Dexter, John O. Means, 
Edwin B. Webb and J. W. Wellman, with C. Carleton 
Ccffin, Charles T. Russell and John Field. Rev. Dr. 
Paimer and Rev. H. Q. Butterfield were appointed a 
committee to revise the by-laws of the former society, 
and report a list at the noxt meeting.” 

This Society was one of the united Congregational 
Societies, on the week of the Anniversaries. It is pro- 
posed to unite if still more intimately with one of 
them, the American Education Society. On this the 
Springfield Republican says: 

“The meeting voted that it was desirable to effect a 
union with the American Education Society, and Revs. 
Dr. John O. Means and Edwin R. Webb, with C. T. 
Russell, were appointed a Committee of Conference 
to arrange some mode of operation to bring abont the 
desired resnlts.”’ 

Certainly there is a close affinity between the objects 
of the Societies. ' 


THE SPHERE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
CIATIONS. 


Tn the International meeting at Lowell, Gov. Wash- 
burn in bis opening address said: 

**Oh could we see the pastors of our churches and 
these associations uniting together in every section of 
the country, you would see these desolate wastes chan- 
ged into fruitful fields. It is sometimes told that our 
school-houses and our churches are the pillars upon 
which our government rests. My friends, no one prizes 
these institutions more deeply than I do. I would 
multiply them a hundred fold, but let me tell you our 
schooi-houses and our churches cannot save us. What 
is to become of the half of the people that are not 
gathered into these churches? There are brought in 
upon our hands at ‘present from every quarter of the 
world almost thousands daily. The great battle which 
is to be fought in future years is for the purpose of 
taking mto possession means adequate to Christianiz- 
ing them, if this couu*y of ours is to prosper and to 
become what every true man and woman would have 
it, among the nations of the earth. 

‘What I wish to say, then, is simply this: that we 
cannot rely simply upon our churches and pastors— 
the demand is-too great, and we must have these asso- 
ciations. We must have these lay workmen. We must 
go forth and take possession of this uncultivated soil.” 

It is apparent from these remarks that in his view 
there is a want of the appreciation and the union of 
the clergy so much desired, and the question naturally 
arises, Why is it? 

That there is sometimes a want of appreciation in 
the churches also, at least in country towns, is plain 
from the account in the June number of the Associa- 
tion Monthly, of the decline of the Associations in 
Skowhegen, Richmond, and Waterville, Maine. Speak- 
ing of a time of decline in the churches, when their 
best members unite in the Young Men’s prayer-meet- 
ing, they say, “The question is constantly raised, ‘Is 
not this meeting which is a help and blessing to those 
most active anc faithful in each of the churches, with- 
drawing from the strength of the churches?” As a 
remedy they recommend aggressive measures in needy 
com munities away from home. 

We have known similar feelings and inquiries in 
other country places, and the welfare of the Young 
Men’s Associations demands a consideration of the 
causes of such feelings. 

The reason has not been obscure in many cases. 
The object of the Association is indefinite, professing 
simply to benefit a certain class, i. ec. young men; 
and its members are members of evangelical churches, 
who feel that in order to exercise their Christian 
graces they must engage in some form of Christian 
work. But the Association is not definitely organized 
as a missionary, a tract, a Bible, an education, a tem- 
perance society; and itis not a church, to conduct 
worship, and revivals, and administer the sacraments. 
But it can enter into any of these fields of labor, and 
in so doing may enter, or seem to enter, into fields al- 
ready filled. In Chicago, the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion, under the lead cf Mr. Moody, has avowedly 
acted as a city missionary association. Had there 
been a regular city missionary society, there would 
have been interference; but as there was none, the 
Young Men’s Association took its place, and had a 
wide field, and labored efficiently. In Galesburg there 
wasa City Missionary Association, and the young men 
could not fill that field without interference, and were 
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perplexed in organizing a harmonious plan of action. 
£o, also, prayer-meetings may be so organized, and 
efforts for revivals so made, as tointerfere with the 
systems of prayer and labor in the churches. That 
this is sometimes the impression is obvious from the 
facts already stated. 

The remedy is to decide upon the true sphere of 
such associations, and so to organize them that they 
shallaim wisely at the conversion and Christian de- 
velopment of young men, especially in our larger 
cities. 

The churches and their pastors could be heartily - 


-united in some such well-considered and well-adjusted 


system, for certainly there is nothing of greater mo- 
ment than to unite the Christian young men of our 
land in well directed efforts to deliver from tempta- 
tion. and to regenerate, and develop, and unite in 
Christian effort, all the young men, not only of our 
cities, but of our whole land. But to obtain a system 
that shall be thoroughly consistent and effective, and 
unite the pastors and churches of our land in earnest 
co-operation with our young men, requires yet much 
study as well as earnest prayer. We trust that the 
question will be thoroughly canvassed in the world’s 
meeting at Amsterdam. 








FOREIGN. 
THE BENNETT DECISION. 


UR correspondent, Canonbury, two weeks 

since gave a general account of this decision, but 

the decision itself had not then arrived. We have 

since then carefully examined it as reported in full in 

the Guardian, and find that by some of the English 

and American papers it has not been fully and fairly 
represented. 

It does not, as has been asserted or implied, justify 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation as consistent with 
the articles of the English Church. Nor does it justify 
the expiatory sacrament of the Mass, in the Roman 
Catholic sense. Nor does it justifiy the worship of the 
consecrated elements in the sacrament. 

On the contrary it positively condemns the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, and the expiatory Mass, 
and the worship of the consecrated elements, as at war 
with the articles and rubrics of the Church of England, 
and not to be tolerated in the ministry of that church. 

What, then, has been decided that has caused so 
much excitement? Simply this: that Mr. Bennett, by 
holding ‘the real and actual presence of Christ, under 
the form of bread and wine, upon the altars of the 
churches,”’ and “ that under the veil of bread and wine 
is the sacred body and blood of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” and “that there is a real, actual, objec- 
tive presence of the body and blood of Christ in the 
sacrament,” does not contradict the teaching of the 
church, because he holds that all this takes place after 
a heavenly and spiritual manner, and not so as to in- 
volve that corporal presence of the natural body of 
Christ in the elements, which the church condemns. 
“He has never affirmed that the body of Christ is pres- 
ent ina corporal or a natural manner. On the con- 
trary he has denied this, and he speaks of the presence 
in which he believes as ‘spiritual,’ ‘supernatural, 
‘sacramental,’ ‘ mysterical,’ ‘ineffable.’ ”’ 

As to holding to a sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper, 
which the Church of England condemns, the decision 
says that it is not proved that Mr. Bennett uses the 
word ‘‘sacrifice’’ in the highest sense, as denoting the 
real, expiatory offering of Christ; it may be taken ina 
lower sense, ‘‘as a devotional rite, by which the satis- 
faction once made by Christ is represented and pleaded 
before God.’? In this sense the word “sacrifice” is 
used by Bishop Bull. 

As to adoration of the elements, the decision is ex- 
plicit that “the Church of England has forbidden all 
acts of adoration to the sacrament—understanding by 
that the consecrated elements. She has been careful 
to exclude any act of adoration on the part of the 
minister, at or after the consecration of the elements 
and to explain the posture of kneeling prescribed by 
the rubric,” as not involving any worship of the 
elements. 

Now, though Mr. Bennett says expressly, ‘ I myself 
adore, and teach the people to adore, Christ present in 
the Sacrament under the forms of bread and wine, 
believing that under their veil is the sacred body and 
blood of my Lord and Savior Jesus Christ,’ yet as no 
outward act of adoration is charged, and as some of 
the Judges doubt whether the adoration spoken of 
may not be construed to refer to mental adoration, or 
prayers addressed to Christ spiritually present in the 
Sacrament, which does not necessarily imply any 
adoration of the consecrated elements, or of any cor- 
poral or natural presence therein,” the Judges con- 
cluded that ‘this charge is not so clearly made out as 
the rules that govern penal proceedings require. Mr. 
Bennett is entitled to the benefit of any doubt that 
may exist. His language has been rash, but as it ap- 
pears to the majority of their Lordships that his words 
can be construed so as not to be plainly repugnant to 
the two passages articled against them, their Lordships 
will give him the benefit of the doubt that has been 
raised.’’ . 

Now, in view of this decision, it is plain that if Mr. 
Bennett had openly avowed outward acts of worship 
of the corporal presence of the natural body of Christ, 
or if they had been proved upon him, he would have 
been condemned. 

It is also plain that what Mr. Bennett actually holds 
as stated by the Judges, and as proved, does not 
amount to the Transubstantiation of the Romanists, but 
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more nearly to the Consubstantiation of the Luthe- | huge banner bearing his image and superscription in 


rans. Luther denied that the elements were changed 
c-after consecration, but taught that together with 
them is present the substance of the body of Christ, 
which is received by the communicants. 

The English Church also expressly says ‘“ that the 
body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper,” 
but “that this is only after a heavenly and spiritual 
manner, and by faith.’”’ With this Mr. Bennett agrees, 
according to the Judges, and is therefore somewhat 
more guarded than the Lutherans. 

It must be conceded that Mr. Bennett may hold 
much more tkan has or can be proved. But he is 
avowedly retained in the Church of England because 
it has not been legally proved that he holds the doc- 
tiine of Transubstantiation, or of an expiatory sacri- 
fice in the Sacrament, or of worshiping the transub- 
stantiated elements with a proper worship. 

It must be conceded, also, when we think of what 
is asserted by Luther, in the doctrine of Consubstanti- 
ation, and of the doctrine of the English Church, “that 
the body and blood of Christ are verily and indced 
taken, and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, only in a heavenly and spiritual manner by faith,” 
that it is very difficult to conceive what body is meant 
and what its nature is, and it is impossible to say that 
such a body is not the very one meant by Mr. Bennett. 

On the whole, when we enter this region of spiritual, 
mystical bodies, spiritual eating, etc., we are disposed 
to agree with the statement of the Judges, ‘‘ The mat- 
ters to which they relate are confessedly not compre- 
hensible, or very imperfectly comprehensible, by the 
human understanding: the province of reasoning 
therefore, as applied to them, is very limited, and the 
terms employed have not and cannot have that pre- 
cision of meaning which the character of the argument 
demands.”’ 

This is true. And yet it does not imply, as the Pall 
Mall Budget says, that such expressions are mere un- 
meaning nonscnse, and that the whole decision is ridic- 
ulous. We cannot approve such a statement as this, as 
either fair or candid: 

“In short, the judgment of the court, stripped of its 
decerous and reverential form, is somewhat as follows: 
‘The Church of England forbids you to say hocus pocus, 
and you shall not say it; but if you like to say ocus po- 
cus we have no objection at all. Nay, if you can show 
that, though you did actually say hocus pocus, you 
meant to say ocus-pocus, but inserted the “h” by a 
natural or acquired infirmity about aspirates, you are 
within that broad liberty which the Church of England 
permits to her ministry, and hocus pocus is incompre- 
hensible, or very imperfectly comprehensible, by the 
human ————e The province of reasoning ap- 
plicable to it is very limited, and the terms have not 
and cannot have the precision of the meaning which 
the character of the argument requires.” 

There is much in what Luther says of the presence of 
the Body of Christ with the elements that we cannot 
comprehend. The same is true of much of what Calvin 
f£ays on the same subjects, and also of the statements 
of the Fnglish Church. Yet we would net for this rea- 
son, as does the Pall Mall Budget, call the whole non- 
sense, much less would we call it intentional nonsense 
(as that paper does)—used to satisfy conflicting parties. 
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From Tuesday, July 9, to Monday, July 15, 1872. 


R. JOHN BRIGHT’S voice has once more 

been heard in the House of Commons, and judg- 

ing from the telegraphic summary his remarks could 
not have been very acceptable to the conservatives. 

—Opposition gossip has it that Baron Gerolt, 
who was for so long a time German Minister at Wash- 
ington, was recalled through the misrepresentations of 
Bancroft Davis. We give the story for what it is 
worth. 

—Sir Alexander Cockburn is to be made an Earl 
in view of his distinguished services as Chief Justice of 
England, and as Arbitrator under the Washington 
Treaty. 

—Another revolution has taken place in the Erie 
railroad management. Peter H. Watson is chosen 
President, and General A. S. Diven, Vice-president. 

—The Orangemen turned out 367 men on Friday. 
The National Guard was under arms at the armories, 
and the entire police force was on duty as escort and 
otherwise. 

—No attempt was made to interfere with the 
procession, and only one case of individual assault was 
reported. The turbulent individual was promptly ar- 
rested. 

—An earthquake of considerable violence passed 
under Long Island Sound on Thursday, and shook the 
heighboring shores. 

—Mr. Emerson was orator of the day at the 
Amherst Commencement. 











YT\HERE is not very much to say about the Bal- 
; timore Convention. The programme, even to the 
items of hot weather and fans, was cz rried out with 
Conscientious fidelity, and Mr. Greeley was nominated 
on the first ballot with enthusiasm which was “genu- 
ime,” according to the Tribune, and “dreary ” accord- 
ing to the Times. Suffice it to say that Mr. Greeley has 
the regular Tammany nomination if any one can claim 
it, fcr ovr eyes have rested with admiration upon a 





front of Tammany Hall itself. The campaign is at 
; least marked out now, and we may be sure that no 
third candidate will enter the lists. There was no de- 
fection worthy of consideration from the ranks of the 
majority at Baltimore. A few irreconcilable Demo- 
crats of the “ Bourbon” stamp organized an independ- 
ent meeting, but its influence was hardly felt. In the 
Convention a feeble minority endeavored for a while 
to stem the current, but the futility of the effort was 
manifest from the beginning, and the first ballot re- 
sulted in 686 votes for Mr. Greeley, with 46 scattering. 
A resolution making the nomination unanimous was 
carried with only one or two dissenting voices, and the 
| choice of Gratz Brown as candidate for the Vice- 
presidency followed as a matter of course. One of the 
curious features of the convention was the adoption, 
by this distinctively Democratic body, of the ‘‘ Liberal 
Republican,” that is to say, the Cincinnati platform 
with all its provisions, some of which must have car- 
ried a bitter taste for a large majority of the dele- 
gates. 





Six weeks or two months hence it will be easier 
and more worth the while of reasonable Deings to fore- 
cast the political prospect than it is at present. The 
effervescent personality and counter-statement which 
fill the papers at present, will, it is to be hoped, have 
subsided by that time sufficiently to allow interested 
and disinterested people to see with some degree of 
clearness what men and platforms really mean. We 
have no idea that the antagonistic journalists have any 
intention of suffering their ardor to cool; and we 
sometimes doubt whether there really is a limit to the 
number of idle tales which, in the present constitution 
of our politics, are an invariable if not a necessary 
concomitant of a campaign. One thing, at least, we 
shall be spared; and that is, speech-making on the 
part of cne candidate—we mean, of course, speech- 
making in its technical sense. The President may, 
probably will be more or less seen, and possibly to 
some extent heard, in publie places; but unless we are 
greatly mistaken, the allied Democratic and ‘“ Liberal” 
managers will keep Mr. Greeley pretty busy in. attend- 
ing personally to the manifold duties of candidature. 


Mr. Gerrit Smith made a strong speech at Peter- 
boro in this State, in the latter part of June, a report 
of which has only just found its way into the papers. 
His life-long record as an Abolitionisf of course nulli- 
fies the influence of his opinions in certain quarters, 
but his words are nevertheless well considered, and he 
puts General Grant’s claims upon the confidence of the 
people in a very strong light. Moreover he sets an ex- 
cellent example in the friendliness of his opposition to 
Mr. Greeley as a man, even while he laments the 
strange political associates with whom he is at present 
in league. Let us, by the way, as the season. passes 
quietly watch the opposition press that we may see 
how many frank and manly tributes there will be to 
General Grant’s virtues. Personality and blackguard- 
ism enough there will undoubtedly be, on both sides. 
but we fancy that Mr. Greeley’s merits will be oftener 
admitted on one side than General Grant’s on the 
other. The opposition journals will of course say that 
the reason is obvious—a statement of which we are 
quite ready to admit the truth. 


Although the convention which met the other 
day at St. Louis to report on narrow guage railways, 
must, from the nature of things, have been “ packed,”’ 
its report bears weighty testimony in favor of this 
comparatively new system of roads, and its agreement 
with the report of the Massachusetts State Commision 
to which we called attention at the time of its publi- 
cation, is, to say the least, noteworthy. The conven- 
tion repeats all that has heretofore been said in favor 
of the narrow gauge, with this advantage, that inas- 
much as previous reports were necessarily somewhat 
theoretical as regards the working of the new system 
in America, there are more actual statistics which show 
the practical operation of narrow roads with rolling- 
stock tomatch. The committee recommend that three 
feet be ado; ted as the standard guage where there are 
no particular reasons why a narrower one should be 
employed, and follow up their recommendation by in- 
teresting figures and deductions, which we have no 
room to quote. Some of the most important statistics 
are derived from the reports of the Denver and Rio 
Grande railway, which is now in operation from Den- 
ver to Pueblo, and affords a trustworthy basis for ac- 
curate estimates. Information may, we understand, 
be obtained by addressing the Hon. C. H. Howland at 
St. Louis, Mo., where the permanent headquarters of 
the committee are established. 


That the English press would regard the unex- 
pected result at Geneva with satisfaction, we confi- 
dently anticipated. At the same time we awaited with 
curiosity the comments of the Pall Mall Gazette, a 
journal which has taken the gloomiest possible view 
of the situation from the very outset. Of course ar- 
bitration may not proceed so smoothly as we all hope 
it will, and the wisdom of looking at the possibilities 
is unquestionable, nevertheless the Gazette’s forecast 
of events is superlatively skeptical. It begins by 
frankly admitting that on reading the news from 
Geneva its first sensation was like that which is felt 
when a torturing conundrum is solved by a ridicu- 








lously simple answer. ‘It is so very simple and yet 
seems to be very complete.”” Simple-as it is, the 
Gazette proceeds ruthlessly to pullit to pieces; and 
finds great aid and comfort in so doing through the 
President’s acknowledgment of the arbitrators’ ver- 
dict, which it declares he accepts as determinative 
upon “an important question of public law,” while it 
is really only a private and unofficial expression of 
opinion. What the question of public law is which 
the President so cheerfully declares settled our con- 
temporary is at a loss to decide; and when the case is 
put as he puts it, we must admit that if there is room 
for misunderstanding any where, it is just here. Never- 
theless the’ prospect is by contrast, at least, very en- 
couraging. 

Amidst the excitement attendant upon the 
doings concerning the Washington Treaty, the public 
has almost lost sight of the important business which 
the Emperor William of Germany has in han4 for 
England and America. We reg@r to the St. Juan 
boundary question which, it will be remembered, was 
left to his arbitration by the last article of the treaty. 
We may expect his decision at any time now. The 
cases and counter-eases have been duly submitted, and 
we learn by the last mails that the final American ar- 
gument is designed to prove that, interpreted accord- 
ing to its obvious meaning, the original treaty is in 
favor of the American position; and that even if the 
sense of the treaty is not elear, England, when she 
withdrew from the treaty, gave America the benefit 
of any possible doubt. When we read the con- 
cluding words of the argument, which tell the Empe- 
ror that a decision favorable to the United States will 
be received by all parties “without exciting surprise 
or chagrin,” we cannot but fear that our agents are in 
danger of presuming too much upon the strength of 
their case. 


Another project for law reform is announced in 
England, the projector being Mr. Fawcett, M.P. This 
gentleman made a motion in the House to abolish the 
offices of Attorney and Solicitor-General, and create 
in their stead a Minister of Justice whose duties shall 
be administrative and legislative, who shall draft bills, 
control the law reports, and devote himself to law 
reform in general for a consideration of sixty thou- 
sand to seventy-five thousand dollars per annum. The 
motion was no sooner made than it brought out the 
Conservative element in oppasition, it being thought 
impossible that a Lord Chancellor and a Minister of 
Justice could sit in the same cabinet, or indeed exist at 
one and the same time. Another clause of the motion 
provided for the employment of counsel as occasion 
may require, instead of retaining a permanent corps 
of legal advisers as is the case at present, and this, too, 
meets with an uncompromising Conservative opposi- 
tion. Parliament does not seem disposed to consider 
seriously any of the several law reform projects which 
have been suggested, and it is very evident that some 
of the very strongest of English traits are firmly op- 
posed to any immediate innovation in this respect. 


The Ballot Bill, as amended by the Lords, has 
been under discussion in the Commons, and the clause 
making the ballot optional was characterized by Mr. 
Forster, who moved a disagreement, as making the 
bill useless, or worse than useless. Disraeli of course 
sided with the Lords, holding that the bill does not 
protect the classes that need protection most, and ex- 
pressing himself in favor of limiting its operation to 
districts where bribery and corruption are known to 
exist. He explained his position in such terms that 
Mr. Gladstone retorted by hinting that as Mr. Disraeli 
thought that the Ballot bore the same relation to 
bribery and intimidation that the Riot Act bears to 
rioting, he evidently believed in its practical efficiency. 
The premier made quite a lively speech, and in the 
end the amendments were disagreed with by a ma- 
jority of sixty-eight. 

Political crises in France are not usually de- 
scribed with great clearness by the European telegraph 
people; but the Saturday papers print an account of 
the last fracas in the Assembly, which bears more in- 
ternal evidence of truth than is commonly the case. 
Perhaps the Associated Press ‘has engaged a new para- 
graphist. An exeiting debate took place on Friday on 
a proposal made by M. Gaslonde to tax doors, win- 
dows, and household furniture. That this was a Gov- 
ernment measure we may infer from the fact that 
M. Thiers accepted it, and threatened to re-impose the 
obnoxious tax on raw materials in case it was not 
adopted. “The cup,” said he, ‘is bitter; but it must 
be drained, without flinching, to the dregs.”’ When 
the members of the Right insisted on a more conserva- 
tive policy, M. Thiers replied: ‘The Government are 
the repairers, not the authors of revolution. You in- 
trusted us with the Republic.”” What the Right meant 
by shrieking, ‘“‘No! no!’”’ with one voice, oa hearing 
this remark from the Chair, we are at a loss to under- 
stand. The cheers which came from the Left are more 
comprehensible. After prolonged disorder the Presi- 
dent again made himself heard, and promised to ex- 
plain his policy at a later day, whereupon quiet was 
restored and the sitting closed in good order. A later 
dispatch says that the tax on raw materials was re- 


| jected, as was also that proposed for windows and 


doors. The tax on licenses was, however, increased. 
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' Scientific and Sanitary. 


POETRY OF THE PAST. 


HE following translation of Victor Scheffel’s 
famous Granitlied is but a feeble reproduction 
of the vigor and humor of the original. Of all the bur- 
lesques upon scientific theory and nomenclature with 
which we are acquainted—and the number is tediously 
great—Victor Scheffel’s are the most successful. There 
is little, indeed, that approaches them in whimsical 
humor, and in keen underlying satire. Bret Harte’s 
Address to the Calaveras Skull, and Society Upon 
the Stanislaus have these qualities—the second in 
mild degree. But Scheffel’s fancy gives mortal 
thiusts with its bright blade. His Guano Song is. 
aimed at the meditative, unpractical philosophers, 
whose labors bring forth but rubbish, while the active 
world goes busily on—yet who serve to fertilize in un- 
expected ways the fields of distant generations. The 
Song of the Ichthyosaurus wittily depicts the horror of 
an old fogy, at the changes which are about to sweep 
from existence himself and his class. And the one 
which we give below is a parable of revolution, telling 
how the masses break through the upper crust of so- 
ciety. 








THE SONG OF THE GRANITE. 


Old Granite growled with anger 
In his subterranean bed, 
“T’ll not endure any longer 
This watery nuisance o’erhead : 
The tide, forever spilling 
Its nasty tide on the land, 
And, instead of beauty, filling 
The earth with mud and sand! 


‘“*'Twould be a pretty kettle 
Of geological fish, 
If the whole world’s crust should settle 
To a mere sedimentary dish: 
If a mountain were imagination, 
And the surface had never a lump; 
The devil take stratification ! 
I’m eruptive—Hurrah, I’LL ERUMP!” 


He speaks, and calling after 
The porphyries brave, to assist, 

He tears with scornful laughter 
The metamorphic schist ; 

It surges and blazes and hisses 
Enough to wake the dead: 

Yor fright, even modest old Mrs. 

@ GRAYWACKE stands on her head! 


‘The Permian, the Coal and the Trias 
Gave way, their hearts breaking with fear, 
And loud in the Jura the Lias 
Cried out, being singed in the rear ; 
Then the marl, chalk and limestone Cretaceous 
Said wisely, “‘ Somebedy should 
Have suppressed this uprising audacious, 
By nipping it in the bud!” 
But onward through all resistance 
He rushes in hero-heat, 
Till his head in the sunshine glistens 
And the world lies at his feet ! 
**Hurrah! I always knew it:’” 
He shouts from the top of the hill, 
** Even we granites can do it, 
If we only push with a will!”—R. W. R. 


CARBONIJC ACID IN THE AIR. 


ARBONIC ACID is not nearly so poisonous as 
earbonic oxide (charcoal gas)— a small quantity 

of which produces languor, torpor, and death. The 
former gas is contained in the exhalations of the 
breath, and in the products of complete combustion. 
It is fortunate for us that our gas-flames do not pro- 
duce the oxide, but the acid. An imperfectly burning 
fire may give off large quantities of the more active 
poison. This is particularly true when a flame at the 
bottom of the fuel passes up through the unconsumed 
combustible. In that case, the carbonic acid produced 
by the first combustion is reduced, parting with one- 
half its oxygen to the carbon above; and carbonic 
oxide is the result. But this gas, if oxygen is at hand, 
immediately burns with great heat to carbonic acid. 
Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, we have 
only to fear the latter in our dwellings; and it is in- 
teresting and important to know that by a very simple 
test we can ascertain whether it is present in injurious 
proportions. This test is really an analysis of the air. 
Carbonie acid uniting with lime produces carbonate 
of lime, which is insoluble in pure water. This can be 
shown by blowing through a straw into a glass of clear 
lime-water (that is, a solution of caustic lime in water). 
‘To examine any atmosphere, a measured quantity of 
it is shaken in a glass vessel with lime-water, contain- 
ing a known quantity of lime, and from the amount of 
the precipitate formed, the proportion of carbonic 
acid in the air is calculated. It is necessary, however, 
to have an excess of the lime-water, for this reason: 
carbonate of lime is soluble in water containing free 
‘carbonic acid—or, what is another way of saying the 
same thing, bicarbonate of lime is soluble in water. 
This can be shown by the experiment alluded to. If 
we blow into a glass of lime-water, it will grow cloudy 
with precipitated carbonate of lime; but if, after all 
the lime has been thus precipitated, we continue 
to blow, the free carbonic acid thus introduced 
into the water will re-dissolve the precipitate, and 
render the liquid again clear. Adding soda-water 
(which is carbonic acid and water) will have the same 
effect. It is evident, therefore, that if we desire to 
smeasure the quantity of carbonic acid in the air by 





the method of preeipitation in lime-water, we must . 


have enough lime to take up all the acid into the form 
of carbonate. 

Dr. Angus Smith gives the following rule for ascer- 
taining for sanitary purposes the condition of the air 
of houses: ‘‘ Let us keep our rooms so that the air does 
not give a precipitate when a 1044 otince bottleful is 
shaken with half an ounce of clear lime-water.”’ 


A PRESERVED FISH. 


HE Boston Journal of Chemistry quotes from 
a Nevada paper an account of a small fish, found 
imbedded in the ice of the Humboldt by some work- 
men employed in filling an ice-house. It was solidly 
encased in ice as clear as crystal; but when the lump 
was placed in water and slowly liquified, the supposed 
corpse gradually resumed life and activity, and after 
afew preliminary tail-quiverings and turnings-over, 
swam away as if nothing had happened. If that fish 
should be hereafter caught and fried, its experience of 
temperature will have been extensive. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MOTORS. 


HE obstacle which is universally fatal to the 

economical success of electro-magnetic machines 
is the cost of the power, which is said to be several 
hundred times as great as that of the comparatively 
incomplete utilization of steam. Water-power is 
probably the most completely utilized, as it is the 
mest cheaply obtained, of all. Wind-power comes 
next in both these respects. In these twe cases, the 
forces of nature are already converted, in nature’s 
own laboratory, into that form which we require— 
namely, motion. In the case of steam, electro-mag- 
netism, compressed or heated air, and other mechani- 
cal motors, man must first convert into motion the 
forces of heat, chemical action, etc., and this is only 
accomplished at great loss. Thus, the quantity of heat 
developed by the combustion of any fuel can be 
measured, and it can be accurately known how much 
mechanical work it is adequate to perform; but the 
best steam-engines do not utilize more than one-tenth 
of this heat, the rest being consumed in the work of 
making steam, and lost by the inevitable imperfec- 
tions of the apparatus. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

N LOVE WITH HIS MOTHER.—Of all the 

love affairs in’ the world, none can surpass the true 
love of a big boy for his mother. Itis a love pure and 
noble, honorable in the highest degree to both. I do 
not mean merely a dutiful affection. I mean a love 
which makes a boy gallant and courteous to his 
mother, saying to everybody plainly that he is fairly 
in love with her. And I never yet knew a boy to 
“turn out” bad who began by falling in love with his 
mother.—Selected. 


FrENcH Domestics.—A Parisian lady received 
the following letter: ‘‘Madam, Mlle. Julie who has 
been in your service has presented herself for the sit- 
uation of lady’s maid. I should be much obliged to 
you if you would tell me if she knows how to make 
dresses and trim bonnets, if she embroiders well, if she 
darns well, if she can iron fine linen, and if she is 
clever at hair-dressing.’”’ The lady answered; ‘‘ Madam, 
my dresses are made by a dress-maker, my bonnets by 
a modiste, and my embroideries by a brodeuse, my 
linen is ironed by a laundress, and my hair is dressed 
by a hair-dresser. I never wear anything that has 
been darned. You see that I cannot answer your 
questions. All I can tell you of Mlle. Julie is that she 
left my service because she had too much to do.”’—New 
Yerk Observer. 


PaTHOS PROFITABLE.—A touching incident is 
reported from Chattanooga. An utter stranger called 
on a respectable farmer last week, and asked him if 
his house had not been robbed during the war. The 
farmer replied that it had. ‘“TI,’’ said the stranger, 
“was one of a marauding party that took it. I took a 
little silver locket.” ‘‘That locket,” said the farmer, 
‘“*had been worn by my dear, dead child.” ‘ Here it 
is,” replied the stranger, visibly affected; ‘“‘I am rich; 
let me make restitution; here are $20 for your little 
son.” He gave the farmer a $50 bill and received $30 
in change. He then wrung the farmer’s hand warmly 
and left. The farmer has since dried his tears and 
loaded his shotgun. The $50 bill was bad. 


—There is good sound sense in the remark made 
by “Howard Glyndon”’ in the Evening Mail, that 
‘‘no dress should be worn habitually which prevents 
free egress into the street, or garden, or the forest. 
Quite enough time is taken up in changing the shoes 
and in putting on hat, mantle, and gloves. If exer- 
cise out-of-doors has to be preceded by elaborate pre- 
paration, it will gradually fall into disuse.” 


—The Congregationalist tells a good story, 
“with a moral’: “It is said of a now excellent and 
liberal Baptist brother, that when going into the 
water, some years since, to be baptized, it was sug- 
gested that his pocket-book be taken out of his pocket 
during the administration of the ordinance. ‘No,’ 
was the reply; ‘I want my pocket-book baptized with 
me.’ We do not know but we might ourselves go for 
immersion, if all subjects of baptism could be per- 
suaded to take their pocket-books along with them.” 


—Sweating is. Nature’s great refrigerative meas- 
ure, and to keep this up large quantities of water 





should be drunk, not too eold, but: without stint— 
quarts, if the thirst crave it. Keep sweating, and you 
are probably not in immediate danger; but when, on 
a July or August day, a man’s head begins to throb 
and the surface grows dry and hot, whilst unwonted 
restlessness and lassitude come on, as he values his life 
let him leave his work, however imperative, and take 
at once a cold bath.—Exchange. 


—At a recent examination of one of the schools 
in Washington, the question was put to a clas3 of small 
boys: “Why isthe Connecticut River so called?” when 
a bright little fellow held np his hand. “Do you 
know, James?” ‘Yes, ma’am; because it connects 
Vermont and New Hampshire, and cuts through Mas- 
sachusetts!’’ was the triumphant reply. 


—Mummy-making is a staple Parisian industry, 
and the products of it are exported into all countries, 
and even into Egypt itself. One man alone is sail to 
have manufactured no fewer than six hundred for 
provincial museums. Very little stock in hand is re- 
quired to set up the business; some linen bands and 
plenty of dogs’ skins being the principal articles neces- 
sary to make these relics of the Ptolemian era. The 
mummies are ticketed ‘‘ Cheops,” “‘ Pharaoh,” &c. 

—The Irishman had a correct appreciation o 
the business who being asked by the judge, when he 
applied for a license to sell whiskey, if he was of a 
good moral character, replied, ‘Faith, yer honor, I 
don’t see the necessity of a good moral character to 
sell whiskey.” 

—A Connecticut man hung himself, and a jury 
of his neighbors was impaneled in accordance with 
the requirements of the case. After a mature de- 


liberation upon the evidence adduced, one of the 
number was asked what conclusion he had reached, 
when he frankly responded: ‘ O, there haint the least 
mossel of doubt in my mind of the critter’s guilt.” 


—In a recent speech at the London Anniver- 
sarics, Lord Shaftesbury stated that he had frequently 
been told by eminent geologists that England capped 
a subterranean well of fire, and that the fate of the 
districts around Vesuvius that had been ravaged by 
its volcanic fires was liable to be theirs. 


—A wide-awake ‘‘Cape Codist” handed a letter 
to the postmaster to ascertain the weight of it. Being 
told that it was a trifle over half an ounce, he was ob- 
served to take out his penknife and whittle the cor- 
ners to its just weight, thereby saving three cents. 


—A letter was received not long ago, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., directed as follows: “ Patrick Flynn, 
works in the mill of the same name of the steamer 
that sunk the Alabama—I forgot the name—United 
States of America.’’ It reached the right man. 


—One of the most curious phenomena connected 
with the late eruption of Vesuvius has been its effect 
on the trees. The heat of the lava was so great as 
actually to boil their sap, and to cause them to emit 
noises of the strangest character. A moment later, and 
they were destroyed. 


—Forethought—Mamma: ‘‘ Well, Jchnny, I shall 
forgive you this time, and its very pretty of you to 
write a letter to say you’re sorry.” Johnny: ‘ Yes, 
ma; don’t tear it up, please.’?’ Mamma: “ Why, John- 
ny?” Johnny: ‘Because it will do for next time.”— 
Judy. 

—Mr. Macgregor, the adventurous young Chris- 
tian voyager, who has explored so many inland waters 
in his solitary canoe, the ‘Rob Roy,” states that he 
has given nearly $33,000 to churches, schools, hospitals, 
and colleges, the avails of his lectures upon his unique 
cruises. 

—The only law by which women and men can be 
truly governed is the liberty of perfect development. 
You cannot know the sphere of any being until he has 
the liberty of choosing a sphere.—George William 
Curtis. 

—There is a man who wants the rich people to 
summer in New York State, and not go over to Jersey. 
He says: “ It is said that the New Jersey watering- 
places are rapidly filling up with mosquitoes, and 
never before were they so thoroughly organized and 
confident of success.” 

—The son of Mary Lundie Duncan, a vigorous 
young man, thoroughly acquainted with Spain, has 
left Scotland to inaugurate continuous and effective 
evangelistic work in Seville and its vicinity. Good 
blood. 

—Some reckless fellow says that there are four 
things which a woman cannot do—tie up a parcel 
throw a stone, carry an umbrella, and sharpen a lead- 
pencil. 

—General Sherman and the son of President 
Grant, while in Turkey, lunched with the Sultan, being 
the first private individuals ever thus complimented. 


—Mohammed once said, ‘‘ When a man dies, men 
inquire what he has left behind him; angels inquire 
what he has sent before him.”’ 

—An intelligent graduate of a Massachusetts 
school told the examiner that ‘“ Hsop was the author 
of Latin fables covered with hair, and sold his birth- 
right for a mess of potash.” 

—Practice does not always make perfect. Cur- 
ran, when told by his physician that he seemed to 
cough with more difficulty, replied, “That is odd 
enough, for I have been practising all night.” 
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The Little Folks. 


SOPHY’S PIC-NIC. 
BY KATHARINE WARE. 


UCH lots of good times” in New York, this 
glorious June day; but little Sophy Jordan cer- 
tainly was ‘“‘not in ’em,” as with a great purple bruise 
on her forehead she walked up and down a close, dark, 
dirty room with the sick, crying baby in her arms. 
Her walk consisted mostly of turns, since half the floor 
‘was covered with a bushel or more of green peas 
thrown in a heap. Mr. Jordan peddled vegetables— 
when he was sober—and put them there this morning 
before he got into his cart. Mrs. Jordan could stand as 
much dirt as most women, to say the least, but even 
she had objected to that pile of peas. She was sorry 
afterwards that she said anything, for he threw the 
poker at her. It didn’t hit her, but it hit little Sophy; 
and that was where the purple bruise came from. But 
she was used to such things. The baby was heavy, but 
she did not put him down for a moment, not even 
when she went to the door, in answer to a gentle 
knock. Instantly the pale, care-worn little face 
brightened all over. ‘‘Oh my!” she exclaimed, hold- 
ing out the hand that was free to a young lady who 
stood there, leaning on a pretty parasol, and smiling at 
her with her lovely, dark eyes. 

*“O mother, here’s my Sunday-school teacher! Come 
in Miss Hale! Sh! baby, sh!’ Mrs. Jordan, who was 
washing in the next room, began to wipe thesoap-suds 
off her hands. “Tell your mother not to leave her 
work, I can’t stop to come in to-day,” said the young 
lady, shrinking back a little at the dreadful litter, and 
the stifling air. ‘“‘Sophy, dear, I’m going to have a pic- 
nic to-morrow, at the Park, for all my class; ask your 
mother if youmay go. We'll have a splendid time,— 
eat our dinner on the grass, and spend the whole day 
there!”’ 

If ever a child looked radiant it was Sophy then. It 
was the same to her as if Queen Victoria had sent you 
a special invitation to ‘‘come and spend the afternoon, 
and take tea with her at Windsor Castle!’ Mrs. Jordan 
said ‘‘Lor, yes! you can go, and how kind she is! And 
Ican keep Jimmy to home to mind the baby, while 
you’ve gone.” 

“To-morrow, then, Sophy, if it doesn’t rain,” said 
Miss Hale, brightly, ‘‘all the girls are to meet at my 
house—on Madison Avenue, you know—at half-past 
ten. Besureand call for Becky Miller, because she 
doesn’t know the way.’”’ She patted the eager, thin 
cheeks affectionately, and then picked her way down 
the ricketty stairs to the court below, where Becky 
lived. 








Not one of the nine little girls belonging to the class 


was missing next morning—you may be sure of that— 
when they started in a merry procession for the Park, 
which was but a few blocks off from Miss Hale’s. She 
gave them two delightful, mysterious-looking baskets 
to carry, with white napkins under the covers. Every 
little face was shining with soap-and-water and happi- 
ness. There was Sophy, in a clean, patched calico—her 
mother had sat up till. midnight to get it washed and 
ironed—and her hair brushed down carefully to hide 
the mark of the poker. She was clutching fast hold 
of Miss Hale’s soft, gloved hand, and looking up with 
delight in every feature under her battered straw hat. 
“*T warn't never up to the Park in my life; and here I 
am a-goin’ !’—giving an excited little hop. ‘Becky 
and me’s been up ever since half-past four, for fear it 
would rain.” 

“‘T’ve been up since four,” said Maggie Wingert, not 
to be beaten,. ‘‘I was so ’fraid I’d be late or some- 
thin’.’’ 

Mary Kelly was considered by all as decidedly the 
belle of the party. She had new shoes and a parasol! 
Wasn't it too lucky that her mother—who was in the 
ash business—should have picked it out of a barrel on 
Fifth Avenue, the very day before! To be sure the 
top was broken off, and there were two slits in it; but 
then it was a parasol, and Mary stumbled along with- 
out taking her eyes from it fora moment. Never was 
there such a glad, crazy set of children as these, when 
they found themselves in the great, green, beautiful 
Central Park. 

It was Saturday, and the little red signs—““Common” 
—on the lawns, left them free to run about without 
fear of policemen. And it was a perfect June day; one 
would think God had made it on purpose. How sweet 
the air was with clover, and new-mown hay. Itdidn’t 
smell much as it did in ‘“‘ Blood’s Court,” where these 
children lived, cooped up in dirty tenement houses. 
No wonder they were so happy that they did not know 
what to do with themselves. Oh how they scampered 
over the soft grass! What fun it was to see all the 
strange beasts and birds in the museum, and mena- 
gerie. How they exclaimed ‘‘Oh my, ain’t they awful?” 
at the lions, and roared with delight at the funny 
tricks of the monkeys! After that they all took turns 
in the “ Girls’ Swings ’—“‘ Scupps”’ they called them, 
these queer children, Miss Hale wondered why,—till 
she had to stop them, for fear they would be dizzy. 

But the dinner—that after all was the nicest thing of 
all. They found a great horse-chestnut tree, with 

‘branches that hung so low that it made a beautiful, 
green, cool tent. A white table cloth came out of the 
baskets, and was spread on the grass underneath; and 
then such good things as Miss Hale put on it! It 
“would make your mouth water if I were to tell you of 
‘them. Sophy especially found it impossible to tell 





which she liked the best, jelly tarts or strawberry 
short-cake; but topped off with a tart. How they did 
all stuff themselves! Miss Hale was glad of it, laughed, 
and kept passing the things round, and hoped they 
wouldn’t leave a crumb, except to feed the swans 
with. ‘I don’t see no swans,” said Becky Miller, who 
was sucking an orange, and letting the juice run all 
down her checked apron. ‘Dear me! now I’ve told— 
let out my secret,’’ said Miss Hale. ‘‘I meant to sur- 
prise you. After dinner we are going to the Lake 
where the swans are, to have a sail!”’ 

I think I must take back whatI said about the din- 
ner on the grass being the best thing of all the day; 
for the sailon the lake was so splendid. Some of the 
little girls had never been in a boat in their lives. 
Fancy how their eyes sparkled when they stepped 
down into the beautiful row-boat, with cushions all 
round, anda gay awning to keep off the sun, and a 
sailor in a blue navy suit to row them. Sophy was 
so excited that she sat plump down on Mary’s precious 
parasol. It was a wonder that it wasn’t smashed. 
Mary screamed, and then took it av carefully in her 
lap when she found it was all right, as if it had been 
mother of pearl. “Gracious, I thought it was a goner!”’ 
said she. The water was as smooth as glass, and the 
boat glided along past little summer-houses on the 
green banks; beneath trees whose branche; almost 
dipped into the water ; under cool bridges, and in and 
out of little shady coves, while the happy children 
dipped their hands in the water, and sang, ‘the 
shining shore.’ Sophy couldn’t sing much, but she 
came in with all her might on the chorus, till they all 
stopped short to throw crumbs to the swans, who 
sailed past, white as snow and stately as queens, with 
five baby swans following close behind, bobbing up 
and down, and locking like little gray ducks. 

After this sail they had games on the grass, till Miss 
Hale was afraid they would be tired out with running. 
So, while they rested, they all sat roun’ her under a 
tree, hugging her up tight—they loved her so—and she 
told them fairy stories. They listened so still that you 
could hear the birds chirp in the branches overhead. 
At last it was five o’clock, and the pic-nic, like all de- 
lightful things, must come to an end. So they got 
into the cars and went home, nine as tired, happy 
creatures as were to be found in that whole, big city. 
As for little Sophy, things at home grew worse and 
worse. But the next summer Miss Hale went into the 
country to live, and she took Sophy with her. It was 
greener and freer there than at the Park even; every- 
body was kind to her, and she wasas happy as the day 
was long. 








VERDICT OF A JURY OF BOYS. 


HEN Dr. Nathaniel Prentice taught a pub- 
lic school in Roxbury he was very much of a 
favorite, but his patience at times would get nearly ex- 
hausted by the infraction of school rules by the scho- 
lars. On one occasion, in a rather wrathy way, he 
threatened to punish, with six blows of aheavy ferule, 
the first boy detected in whispering, and appointed 
some as detectors. Shortly aftcr, one cf these detec- 
tors shouted,— 

“Master, John Ziegler is whispering.” 

John was called up and asked if it was a fact. (John, 
by the way, was a favorite, both of the teacher and his 
schoolmates.) R 

“Yes,” answered John, “I was not aware of what I 
was about. I was intent on working out a sum, and 
requested the one who sat next to me to reach me the 
Arithmetic that contained the rule I wished to see.” 

The doctor regretted his hasty threat, but told John 
he could not suffer him to whisper and escape the pun- 
ishment, and continued— 

“T wish I could avoid it, but I cannot without a for- 
feiture of my word, and a consequent loss of author- 
ity. I will leave it,” continued he, “to any three scho- 
lars you may choose, to say whether or not I shall 
remit the puishment.”’ 

John said he would agree to that, and immediately 
called out three boys. 

The doctor told them to return a verdict; this they 
soon did, after a consultation, as follows: 

“The master’s word must be kept inviolate. John 
must receive the threatened punishment of six blows 
of the ferule; but it must be inflicted on volunteer 
proxies, and we, the arbitrators, will share the pun- 
ishment by receiving each of us two of the blows.”’ 

John, who had listened to the verdict, stepped up te 
the doctor, and, with outstretched hand, exclaimed— 

“Master, here is my hand; they sha’n’t be struck a 
blow; I will receive the punishment.”’ 

The doctor, under pretence of wiping his face, 
shielded his eyes, and telling the boys to go to their 
seats, said he would think of it. I believe he did think 
of it to his dying day, but the punishment was never 
infiicted.—Teacher. _ 





Wao Sznt Him ?—Little Johnnie Rawson had 
just run over the hill after a butterfly—such a large, 
yellow one, with brown on its wings—and nobody no- 
ticed that Johnnie had gone. His father and mother 
were starting for a drive, and Rover, the great, black, 
shaggy dog, stood ready to run behind the carriage, as 
he always did. 

Johnnie ran after the butterfly till he was tired of 
running, and the pretty creature was tired. of being 
chased; then it flew high up in the air, and the little 
boy gave up all hope of catching it. 





As he turned to go home, he spied. a beautiful pond- 
lily growing in the brook, so near the bank that he 
thought he could get it with a stick. So he found a 
crooked stick, and reached out with it to catch the 
pond-lily. He was such a little boy, and he had such 
a little stick, that he could not reach far enough to 
throw his weight over the edge of the bank, and down 
he went into the water. 

In the meantime his father and mother had driven 
off, and Rover ran behind, as he always did. After 
they had gone a little way, Rover left the carriage and 
ran back, no one knew why. Heran down the hill to 
the brook, and jumped in, just as Johnnie screamed 
for help to the people half a mile off, who couldn’t 
possibly hear him. 

Rover was a strong dog, and he took hold of the 
little boy’s clothes and pulled him up on to dry land, 
before he had been hurt at all He cried ® little be- 
cause he was frightened, then he went back to the 
house for dry clothing, and was not a bit the worse for 
the wetting. 

Who sent Rover back justin time to pull Johnnie 
Rawson out of the water? 

Who takes care of all of us every day?—Youth’s 
Companion. 





GRANDMOTHER’S STAFF. —What do you think it 
was? <A gold-headed cane? No, indeed. Grand- 
mother was too poor to have anything like that. Why, 
her best Sunday-go-to-meeting gown was a faded de- 
laine, and her woolen shawl was worn almost thread- 
bare. Yet, poor as she was, she wouldn’t have given 
her staff for all the gold-headed canes that ever were 
made. It wasan odd sort of a staff, too,—a sort one 
does not see very often. It was nearly five feet high, 
and had a head for all the world like that of a wide- 
awake, sunny-faced boy of fifteen. I had to look 
twice before I could believe my eyes; and while I was 
looking, I heard a brave, young voice say, ‘‘ Keep tight 
hold of me, grandmother, there’s such a crowd to- 
day.” 

But the best of it all was, that while he seemed very 
proud of grandmother, keeping her arm in his all the 
way down Broadway, he didn’t seem one bit proud of 
himself. Grandma was proud, though,—of her staff.— 
Hearth and Home. 





SONG OF THE SEWING-MACHINE. 


URRY and scurry and bustle away, 

Plenty of work may be done in a day! 
Whirl-a-whirl, whirl-a-whirl, clack-a-clack-click, 
On Igo always through thin and through thick ; 
Click-a-click-clack, clack-a-clack-click : 

Noisy I am, but at nothing I stick : 
Heavy and strong with a thump and a whack, 
Whirl-a-whirl, whirl-a-whirl, click-a-click-clack. 


—Ohildren’s Hour. 








PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Answers ate be addressed “ Editor Ohristian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,”’ and marked on the outside, 
* Puzzles.” Answers, to be acknow sledged, must be received within 
nine days after the publication of the Puzzics. 


BIBLICAL SQUARE WORD. 
My first was a chief captain of David's. 
My second was an oflicer of the army of Israel, and after- 
ward made king. 
My third was a city in Judea. 
My fourth is to endure. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIO. 
Dedicated to “ Bunny.” 
1. A lamp. 3. To pound. 
2. An animal. 4. A kind of wheel. 
5. A tint. 
In my watery centrals you will find my animate finals and 
my inanimate initials. Vivo. 


CHARLES L. MOORE. 


BIRD PUZZLE. 


1. The butcher bird. 2. The musical bird. 3. The best bird 
for a feather bed. 4. The heavenly bird. 5, The harlequin 
bird. 6. The bird with an old man’s head. 7%. The cricketer’s 
bird. 8. The tailor’s bird. 9. The bird with a sail cloth suit. 
10. The flinching bird. 11. The purest bird. 12. The bird that 
sailors won’t shoot. 13. The mimic bird. 14. The eating bird. 
15. The bird that boys like to fly. 16. The speaking bird. 
17. The chess player's bird. 18. The hunter bird in days gone 
by. DINWOODIE. 

CHARADE. 

Of past, my first is the beginning, 

My second in eternity is bound : 
My third, if by ever you will ‘add, 

Then never the word will be found. 
If questioned still, prefix the letter for nought: 
The secret will open for which you have sought. TL. 

HIDDEN FRUIT FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

Bring me my cap, please. It is for Angeline. Keep each 
kind by itself. I saw Clem on the stage. It will appear pres- 
ently. WILLIE WINKIB. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 3. 


Riblical Enigma.—* Wine is a mocker.’’-—VINCENT, BUNNY, FLO- 
RA, DINWOODIE. 

Dial Puzzle.—(1.) Ural; (2.) nail; (3.) idyl; (4.) teal; (6) evil; (6) 
deal; (7) seal; (%,) toll 0. ) Abel (10.) tael; (11.) earl; (12) sell. Uai- 
ted States.— VINCENT, FLORA 


Octagon Puzzle.— Geo 
never 
opening 
texture 
geninraw (reversed.) 
"4 h e, (transposed.) 
8 
George Washington, VINCENT, BUNNY, FLORA. 
Transpositions.—Abel, Bela, able, bale, beal. 
Team, meat, mate, tame Meta. 


Lear, earl, real. Sy inceae . FLORA. 
Sans Tetes.—B-ark ; b-rave; m-Orion; N-ox.—ViINCENT, BUNNY, 


- FLORA. 
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RECONCILIATION WITH THE SOUTH 
THROUGH POLITICS. 
{From Harper’s Weekly.] 

OW what we are all concerned 

to know is the significance of this 
Southern support for Mr. Greeley. Four 
years ago the support of these same per- 
sons, given to Mr. Seymour, who was 
then the regular Democratic candidate, 
was the argument most strongly urged 
against him by Mr. Greeley, the present 
Democratic candidate. If that support, 
then, was an argument against the suc- 
cess of the Democratic party, is it less so 
now? It was then said, as it is now, that 
the Republican policy toward the South 
was harsh and cruel, and that the suc- 
cess of the Democrats would be the earn- 
est of fraternity and peace, and would 
reconcile the South. But in what way 
was it to do it? By restoring to power 
the political party to which the leaders 
of the rebellion had always belonged. 
And that was the very reason why Mr. 
Seymour was defeated. The loyal Ame- 
rican people did not believe that Demo- 
cratic suceess, or an Administration 
elected by Demecrats, was the true 
method of conciliation. . For they knew 
that a Democratic “conciliation of the 
South” meant the modification and re- 
peal of the Republican policy. And in 
that they saw only confusion and dan- 
ger. 

Is this situation changed because the 
‘candidate is different? Not atall. Itis 
not fraternity, nor reconciliation, nor 
unity which the representative Southern 
leaders desire. They wish power; and 
their way to power is the success of the 
Democratic party. The Southern sup- 
port is-given to Mr. Greeley because he 
is the Democratic candidate, not because 
he represents an abstract policy of fra- 
ternity and reconciliation. The speech 
of Governor Vance shows the exact 
Southern position. He says that ‘‘the 
. South,’ meaning the rebels, have an ear- 
nest desire to forget the bitterness of the 
past, and that the Cincinnati Convention 
has ‘proved that a large body of its for- 
mer enemies are desirous of shaking 
hands; therefore, he says, the South will 
cheerfully support Mr. Greeley—if the 
Baltimore Convention nominates him! 
Precisely. It is not Cincinnati, it is not 
Greeley, it isnot fraternity, etc., it is the 
regular Democratic candidate, that they 
propose to support. If there were three 
candidates in the field—General Grant, 
Mr. Greeley, and a “straight”? Democrat, 
regularly nominated—does any body 
suppose that Governor Vance and Wade 
Hampton and Beriah Magoffin and Harry 
Gilmore and Yerger and Beauregard 
and Raphael Semmes, or those whose 
sentiments they represent, would vote 
for Greeley and Republican fraternity 
and seconciliation rather than for the 
“straight” Democrat? ...... 

The sectional aspect of our politics is 
deplored by every good citizen. But it 
is the result of circumstances for which 
we to-day are not responsible, and it is 
not to be remedied arbitrarily, mechani- 
cally, or sentimentally. Reconciliation 
will not result from taking the control 
of the government from New England, 
the Middle States, and the Northwest, 
and giving it to the Southern and border 
States. The powcr must remain where 
it is, because there the principles of the 
new Union are a living faith; and that 
power must be exercised with exact 
regard for “equal justice.’’ This must 
be demanded. But if it is not to be ex- 
pected of Republicans, who are intelli- 
gent and believe in the policy of equal 
rights, still less is it to be expected of 
Democrats, whose traditions despise 
equality. If there have been laws that 
seem hard, it is because that in the pre- 
sence of the great organized Democratic 
party at the North in alliance with “the 
South” the equality of all citizens could 
not be otherwise secured. The final de- 
feat and dissolution of the Democratic 
party at this election will open the way 
for a perfect and friendly reconciliation. 
For it will show “the South”—by which 
‘We mean a sentiment rather than any 
persons—and nothing else can show it, 
that old things have passed away. “The 
South” will not believe it as long as the 





present Democratic party exists. And 
therefore the success of that party, 
whether its candidate be Horace Greeley 
or Gevernor Vance, would merely open 
a vista of endless confusion, doubt, and 
peril. 
THE FOREIGN BANDS. 
(From the Brooklyn Eagle.] 

HE German Band, of which Herr 

Saro is the leader, is attached to the 
Second Grenadier Regiment of the Line, 
and the members are all enlisted men. 
It is of the Royal Guards, and is stationed 
in Berlin. A curious custom of courtesy 
to foreign sovereigns exists in Germany. 
The honorary command of the regiment 
is given to the sovereign of some other 
European State or country. Thus, the 
Czar of Russia commands one regiment, 
and the regiment the band of which is 
now in this country and of which Herr 
Saro is the leader, is called Kaizer Franz 
Grenadier Regiment, the honorary com- 
mission of Colonel being held by Francis 
Joseph, Empergr of Austria. This band 
is the crack band of Kaiser William’s 
empire, and is held in high esteem by 
the residents of Berlin. The leader of 
the band bears upon his breast many 
decorations which have been awarded 
him for acts of personal bravery, and 
prominent among them is the iron cross, 
with which he was decorated by the 
Emperor for bravery at the battle of 
Gravelotte. At this battle at one time 
the entire band broke and ran with the 
exception of the leader, who bravely 
stood his ground. Hence the decoration. 

The English band is also the Second 
Grenadier Regiment of the Line in the 
English Army. The peculiarity of this 
regiment is that its duty is to guard the 
City of London and the royal residences 
therein. For that it was organized and 
for this the men are enlisted, and they 
are not compelled to leave the city even 
in time of war. Yet whenever the coun- 
try has become involved in difficulty 
with another Power, the regiment has, 
in all of its long history, never failed to 
volunteer and serve. The leader of this 
band is Dan Godfrey, whose name was 
well known in this country long before 
the band visited our shores as a com- 
poser of marked ability. The ‘Mabel 
Waltz” is of his composition, and by it 
his name became first known generally 
to America. The members of this band 
are also enlisted men, (Godfrey holds a 
commission,) but especial privileges are 
granted, not given to members of other 
bands. They are allowed to doff their 
uniform when not on duty; they may 
live in the city with their families, and 
when not engaged in regimental duties 
they can play in the orchestras of thea- 
tres. They can also play at concerts 
and balls. 

The French band is unlike the bands 
mentioned above, as they are not en- 
listed men. In fact, they bear about the 
same relation to Paris that the Ninth 
Regiment band does to New-York. They 
are attached to one of the regiments of 
the Garde Nationale, which is the same 
as the militia here, the volunteers of 
England and the Landwehr of Prussia. 
They were organized during Napoleon’s 
reign, and were under his especial pat- 
ronage. To the new organization he 
gave the name of the “ Band of the 
Garde Impériale,” and it was in reality 
the Court band. After the overthrow 
of the Empire and the establishment of 
the Republic, the name was changed to 
that of “Band of the Garde Répub- 
licaine,” by whichit isnow known. The 
Government patronage is still thrown 
over them, but they are at liberty to dis- 
pose ef their services as they see fit. M. 
Paulus is the leader, and is a remarkable 
man. His hard, stern face and square 
under jaw show at once that he is a dis- 
ciplinanian, and to a close observer the 
marvelous precision and execution of 
this musician become no longer a won- 
der. Reed instruments predominate in 
this band, and, in fact, it is differently 
organized from any of the others. The 
instruments are far superior to those of 
any that played in the Coliseum. They 
will undoubtedly make a tour of the 
country. 

The Irish band many suppose to have 
been the Constabulary band, which is 


the best distinctively Irish band in the’ 


Green Isle. This band had engaged to 





come to America, but just when on the 
eve of sailing, orders were issued revok- 
ing the permissien given. Upon learn- 
ing this, Gilmore’s agent immediately 
set about procuring another band from 
Ireland which was under no authority. 
This was done without ado. The band 
selected is under the leadership of Mr. 
Clements, and was strengthed by the 
addition of members from other bands. 
In Boston it created a very favorable 
impression, and was very popular. 
There seems to be an impression abroad 
with some that Strauss is the leader of a 
band in Austria, similar to those from 
Prussia, France, England and Ireland, 
and with others, that he had failed in 
his obligation in not bringing it here. 
In both cases, wrong. Herr Johann 
Strauss has in Vienna an orchestra simi- 
lar to that of Theodore Thomas in New- 
York. Itis the rage of Vienna, but un- 
der no authority save that of Strauss. 
The leader’s fame is not based upon his 
orchestra, but upon his composition of 
waltzes, polkas, and other dance music. 
More people have danced to measures 
of Strauss than to those of any other 
composer the world ever knew. From 
one end of the civilized world to th: 
other the strains of Strauss’ melodies 
issue from ball-rooms, concert-rooms 
and parlors. Strauss’ orchestra was not 
engaged, because he asserted that it 
would be an unnecessary expense, since 
with a few days’ practice he could train 
an orchestra gathered in this country. 











COMPOSITE 
Iron Works Co. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
PATENT 


“Composite Chilled Iron Work,” 
GATES, RAILINGS, GUARDS, BEDSTEADS, &c¢. 
IMPROVED WIRE WORK, 
FOR BANK, COUNTER and OFFICE RAIL- 
INGS, LAWN, COTTAGE AND FARM 
FENCES; also VASES, FOUNTAINS, 
STATUARY, STABLE-FITTINGS, 
LAMP-POSTS, &c., &c. 


109 MERCER STREET. 
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Produce. 


[For the week ending July 12th]. 


By I. E. THURBER, 
106 Broad Street, New York. 


-seeagee yom PROVISIONS, &c. 

Flour and Meal.—Our market, as well as that 
of the Western cities, has been characterized by 
dullness, operations having been closely restricted 
to immediate wants; but there is decided improve- 
ment in the tone at the close of the week, and a 
good export demand. The weather in most parts 
of our country is favorable for the crops. In Hun- 
Fer y, they are reported ruined by inundations. In 
Russia, the grain crops are unusually short in the 
districts bor ering the Avon Sea; the crops in the 
Odessa district mostly good, but ‘very bad in Nor- 
thern Russia. There is severe drouth in Russia 
Poland and South Russia, very discouraging to 
grain interests. 

The supply of grain at the principal Lake and 
Sea-ports and in transitu is estimated: Wheat, 
4,998,643 bush.; Corn, 11, - 482 bush.; Oats,. 6, 
6s bush.; Barley, de 74 bush. Compared ith 
1871, same. period: ‘of Wheat. about 7 70,000, bush. beans 
Corn, 2,668,786 bush. more; Oats, 5,789,123 b ush. 
more; Barley, 180,824 bush. more. The receipts 3 for 
the past week were of gow 53, O77 bis; Wheat, 465, 
867 bush.; Corn, 1,8) bush.; Oats, 353,903 bush.; 
Butter, 14 936 p’kgs.; "Cheese, 57,045 boxes; Eggs, 9.- 
356 bbls. We quote 

Flour.—Su upertine State and Western, “ 600a5 25 
a. 2,8 2a. Extra State, at 7a 725; Fancy 

, at 7 “Toa 25; Western Round Hoop Shipping, 
az 25; Ohio and Ind. R’d Hoop chippins, at 

S0a8 00; Towa Soren Trade Brands, at 7 20a 90); 
Wisconsin Spring Wheat Extra, at 7 i. 2529 00; Min- 
nesota § pring: no VY Fancy, at 7 25210 00; Ind, 
Ohio & Mich. Red an mber, at 7 pane: pea. 
Ohio & Mich. White Ww = at 8 50all 25; St. "Lou 
and Southern Illinois, at 8 00al3 25; Virginia i 
Baltimore Extra, g to c, at 8 00a10 50; Virginia and 
Baltimore Family, at 9 2al3 25; South. Georgia, 
Tenn, and io at 800a1050; Rye Flour fine to su- 
perfine, at 5 00a5 50; Sour Flour, at 5 Obas 50 ; Low 
Grades Western Extras, at 675a7 00; Corn ‘Meal, 
Western White, at 5 55a3_75; Corn Meal, Western 
Yellow, at 3 5983753 Corn Mow ie Jersey, at 3 65a3 75; 
Corn_ Meal, Brandy wine, 3 00ad 00; Corn Meal, 
Marsh’s Calorie, 4 (a4 00; Corn Meal Fairfax, 3 60a 

Corn Meal, Southern, 3 Wa 3 95; Corn Meal, 
v—a——V_E"- Corn Meal, Seika Calo 


ic, 4 
GRAIN. 

Wheat.—Quiet, otertags small and inquiries 
limited. Sales, at $168 afloat for No. 2 C COBO 5 
$1 68 in store for small parcel No. 1 Spring; $203 for 
Red State; $210 for Amber _ higa. nm; $b Wal 92 for 
Red Western ; nominal for No. 2 ilwaukee Spring 
and No.1 Milwaukee Spring, held above buyers 
views; White Wheat, quiet within the range of 
$2a2 12; jlimited inquiry, 

Corn.—Shade firmer and fairly active, at 63a65e. 
for steamer mixed ; 67%a69c. for Fair to Good sail 
mixed; 70a70e. for Choice dry do,, and 70a7lc. 
for Yellow Western; 75c, for White Western; 

§5a88e. for White Southern; 73a7! 3c. for Southern 
Yellow; 68e. for Western Mixed. for first twenty- 
five days of June; 68c. seller’s option, all June; 
68e. spot sail mixed; closed 64c. steamer mixed; 
67 oe for Fair to good sail mixed. 

arley.—Canada Prime at $1 (8. 
PROVISIONS. 

Butter is very dull and prices on the downward 
scale, the ——— being greater than the de- 
mand,and the hot weather unfavorable for any 
movement. We quote: Pails, Choice, ;_ Fair 
to Good, 25a26e.; State Fine, half tubs, 28229¢.; :’State 
Firkins, 28¢.; State Welsh, %a28c.; other good Wes- 
tern, Wa2le.; Common to Fair do., alse. 











Groceries, 








FORT EDW ‘ARD 


COLLECIATE INSTITUTE. 


Nineteenth Academic Year begins August 29th. 
#60 pays board, Zael, washing, with common English 
branches for fall term. Commercial Course, $25. 
Languages, Music and Painting at low rates. Pre- 
> for college, for business, for teaching, or a 
ife. A choice of three courses for ladies. Su 
buildings. Fifteen teachers. An Evangelical C od 
tianSeminary. Students received at any time > 
poronallt. Send for —e to JOSEP 

ING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. 


V J HITESTOWN SEMINARY, Whites. 
town, N. Y., near Utica. One of the largest, 
cheapest and best’ Schools in'the state. For both 
sexes. Send for Catalogue 
. GARDNER, Principal. 


N RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S FRENCH 
Englsh and German Boarding and Day Scho 1 
for Young Ladies and Children, No. 7 East 42d St., 
N. Y., re-opens Oct, Ist. The ablest Professors and 
Lecturers are employed. 
OLDEN HI LL INSTITUTE, AND 
J FAMILY BOARDJNG SCHOOL for Boys, 
Bridgeport, Ct. School year begins Sept. 17th. 
Rev. G. B. DAY, M.D., Principal. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY FOR 

/ LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Provides the 
best advantages of European and home schools, 
with much personal care and culture. Specialties, 
—Music, Modern Languages, and the Fine Arts. 


Ga HILL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Miss EMILY NELSON. 

















Address, 


YODDARD SEMINARY.—Boarding- 

School for both sexes. Fall Term of this In- 

stitution begins gy oe 4th. Board, including 

heat, light and washing, #4 per week. For further 
information and catalogues address the Principal, 
L. L. BURRINGTON, Barre, Vt. 








\LAV FRAC K COLLEGE and Hudson 

_/ River Institute, Claverack, N. Y. Rev. ALON- 
20 FLACK, A. M., Pres't. Term opens Sept. 9th. 19 
Departments. 18 Instructors. DEDUCTION to gen- 
tlemen and ladies in Norm AL Class. 


THE WEEKL Y 8S UN 
FOR THE CAMPAIGN, 


ONLY HALF A DOLLAR. 


To meet the demands oJ those who desire to aid 
in the reform of the National Administration by 
the election of Greeley and Brown, THE WEEKLY 
SUN will be sent to all ccna for the next six 
months, for 50 Cents. 

THE WEEKLY SUN will contain full and interest- 
ing accounts of all important a -_ mark the 
progress of the Presidential campaig 

The union of independent voters or all parties to 
break down Grantism and corruption, and rescue 
the Government and the country, - peing ouseed. 

Such a combination must swe ap th Push 
on the movement by circulating THE Wien SUN. 

THE WEEKLY SUN is the ceeapest journal in the 
world. It contains eight pages of reading matter, 
and is in every res , both as a family and polit- 
ical Sapa al fully equal to any other published 
in the country, not merely in inte: and ability, 
but in the quantity of useful information and 
pleasant entertainment which its columns furnish, 


Address, THE SUN, NEW YORK CITY, 








[For the week ending July 13th.] 

oer PRICE CURRENT AND MARKET 

ARY, corrected 
Willian’ — 


SuM- 
ad the American Grocer, 164 


r. Bxs... 
a. 0 ob @1 20 Vv alencia.. 
Imperial .. 40 @110 
0 @l 05 
@ 


ao is 


New... 
Citron rr @ 

Canned Fruit, Kee 
— 
r4 3-Ib..... ..3 50 
Maracaibo... @ & 2-Ib 220 
Javya.Brown ¢ Tomatoes: 

Pale.. i 


Lima Beans 


Pepper 
Pine brace * | 50 


Cinnamon. " 38 


Pea 

C hersios . % 
Gr’n Gage 6 00 
Bi’kberries..1 75 
Cove Oyst’s.2 25 


Cloves. 
Ginger 
Mace.. 


ene 

Powdered . @ 
Granulated. 12%@ 
Cut Loaf.... 1BK@ 


Lobsters.. 


-Ib 
Pkld Oy sts 
in ieee a 
@ Cond. Milk, 
1k@ per case.. ¥ 
WKke@ 4 
8h a aa 
Patna 
9¥@ 
lk@ 
94@ 


Porto Rico. 
Demarara . 
"hares. ° 
n boxes: 
- 16 
Domestic . 10 @ 
Family : 
Pale 


No. 1 
Pyle’s 7 - 
— sO 

a. 


s@ 
Molasses. 
N. Orleans.. @ 
Porto Rico. 42 @ 
Demarara... 35 @ 
English is'd 85 


Tote Drivel rs 
Gold. Syrup 58 
Sugar house_ 25 


Salt. ch, 

Per sack: * “Royal,” $ 
Ashton’s....3 30 @ 7 “ Best,’ 
Marshall’s. .2 60 @2 #5 - “Century 
Worth'gton 2 60 iD 100 oekee, oi pbx 

“ Se Apo 
% ~~; 
Ground, per Starch. 
doz. in sm. Laundry . 6 @ 
boxes..... Pat. Gloss.: 10 @ 10% 
Fruits. Corn Starch 
Raisins: for culina- 
Layer.....2 70 @2 80 
Half Bxs.180 @1 8 
SUMMARY OF THE MARKET. 
(Week ending July 13th.) 

Teas.—The demand for invoices and lines has 
increased, and the grades that are in light supply 
ere firmly ‘held. The demand from the retail trade 
is very heavy. Large plained are are — offered 
at auction. Prices obtained are generally lower 
i paid =—— rivate sale. 

gars.—Market for. raws very dull. Prices in 
ous favor. ee are in better demand, 
scarce and high 

Motasses.—Chotce grocery grades, scarce and 


ps.—Stocks light and demand gnly moder- 


pag good reign dried in bond are quiet. Duty 
00d selling potently at or prices. 

—Market dull. een to meces< 
sary Spices of the Trade. 


Mootric.. 12%@ 
Morgan’s “e Green- 





‘ate. ee =o 
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Financial. 


For the week ending July 13th. 


Wall Street was chiefly interested during the 
first half of the week in watching the affairs of 
the Erie Railroad. The rumors that Vanderbilt 
has a hand in the new management still appears to 
be unfeunded, and as Mr. Peter F. Watson, the 
newly elected President, and the whole band of 
directors are men who have the confidence and re- 
spect of the business community, and unless dif- 
ferences of opinion arise among them as to ques- 
tions of financial management, Erie affairs may be 
regarded as settled for the present. 

Geld has been stronger than usual, in conse- 
quence, probably, of foreign shipments. The total 
export for the week will be something like $1,800,- 
000, including to-day’s (Saturday’s) shipments. At 
the Treasury sale, on Thursday, the bids amounted 
to $1,506,000. 

Government Bonds are steady, but the busi- 
ness is small, at a very slight reduction in prices. 

Money is easy, at 3 to 5per cent. 


State Bonds tend to lower rates, the old issues 
being the favorites. 

Railroad Stocks were slightly depressed early 
in the week, but subsequently recovered. The re- 
ports of earnings are generally favorable. Jay 
Cooke & Co. report the sales of Northern Pacific 7- 
30 Gold Bonds during the first eleven business days 
in July as having reached the amount of $556,150. 

The Banks.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes: 








July 13. Changes. 
mend ° ° —. ath - Dec. $304,009 
Spe . Dec. 562,100 
Circulation’ ° Fa ioe ‘00 Dec. — 42,000 

sits. ° 5,508,000 Inc. 3,739, 1000 
Legal Tender 53, 440, 700 Inc. ’ 932,100 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 
















GOS crccccoseecs (lowest, 113!4), 115, 118%, 114, 114% 
Ti. Tey. TE GOR cecccccccssces 118X, 113%, 118¥, 11334 
U.S. 6s,’81, reg 116, 1154, 115%, 115%, 115% 
WE BDA, WE, COB sis hae vccscccccee 1174 ,1173¢,117 34 ,1173¢ 
U. S&S. 5-20, ’62, coup.. 114%, 1145¢, 114%, 114,115 
U. S. 5-20, 64, coup......... 1X, MA, WAY, 114% 115% 
UD. 8S. 5-20, 765, eoup . wakes emnaniee 115% ,115%¢,115% 115 ¥ 
U. &. 5-20, er iii cccncces 11544,115, 11544,115,115% 
U. §.10-40, reg...... 4,1115 
U.S. 10-40, Coup. 11256 236, 1125¢ 
U. S. Currency, 68...--..- 115,114! Pale K, its, 1476 1144 
N. Y.C. & H. R. con. stix...:.994/ 9193836 984 90 % 
N. Y. C. & H. R. con. scrip. - 9836 yee 
Harlem. .....cccccoccccevcssss 115 
Wabash......., b Me 
Northwestern........ " x 


Northwestern pref. 
St. Paul ‘ 
St.Paul pref.. . 784,784 ,78%,79, 

Lake Shore......... 97% (ex. coup.), 9334 9854.08 934 ‘4 






Lake Shore scrip (ex. coup.)..........! “933293. « 

is cceneaakonsetes iiz,iti%, 113¢,111¢,i1 

107 74,107 Mi 
rea 
AL 


Rock Island 
Central of New Jersey...... seooll 
oa SO erearres 75K,7. 
Western Union.. 
Union Pacific 
Erie 


14107 461 
mais 75 
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For the week ending July 13th. 




























Prints, Brown Sheetings & 
American eS 6% Shirtings. 
Lee abheknndbice 6% 44 Atlan eee 

Wamsutis Se seinnecetse R . 4-4 ~@ . “i 

CEMANS . 2.20200 005 4-4 Pacific Extra...... 
Conestoga ......... 40+ 1134 | 4-4 eee Br 
Amoskeag............ I 4-4 Appleton A. 4K 
ARCONB ....0.00.00000500 1 4-4 Indian Head...... 
Arnolds... -l 4-4 Cabot A.... 13 
Garner 1 13 
American ALY 
Dunnell % 
Oriental % 
Sprague % 
Pacific . Ws 
Merrimack D.. 11% 
Merrimack W........ 3 
COGNBOD, ..400.00:00s00000 
London Mourning... 
Simpsons do - ALK 
Spragues eee... 
Spragues —.. on 
Amoskeag “ asouid 
Mallary Pink......... RB 

singhams. 

, eae 12% 
IE aikictncancessec 138% 

BOB cccvcoccccovences 14 
Lancaster..... wawdinwad 14 
pO a 14 

Delaines. 

Pacific, KC. ......0000- 20 
Alpaca Lustre........ 2234 


Printed Armures....20 
orset Drills. 










Indian Orchard...... 138% 
Newmarket........... 18% 
oe at ees wes) 
re TOD. ccosccccce ) 
Naunik’ *g Stitteen....17 Denims, 
Cambrics, Blue Hill....!.... ge 
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314 | Otis BB.. 
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Pearl River...... + PAM 
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ate: 1144 | © umberland .. 
nd ike C........ 12% | Star No. 18....... 
in, Gt. Falls A..... ME Wisssvasccend 
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4-4 Thordike B 
4-4 Boot E.. 
4-4 Blacksto 
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4-4 Forestdale. 
4-4 Amoskeag A 
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4-4 Androscog’n AA. 19 , Cottonades, 
4-4 Wameutta......... N.Y. - Camlet Jeans?2 
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S-4Pep neppere RR 27% Whittento tonD&T = 
roscoggin ....40 York Checks haieka 18@19 
= oof Far '8...32 
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WE Miisisssesvonascen Te 
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Hamilton XX........ 20 
z penne “picasa 4 
aumkea ea’d.... 
orton p cocoa 
Chicopee 6 coca 
Satinets, D.R.P 3 
Kentucky Jeans. 
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HARVEY FISK. A. 8S. HATCH. 
Office of Fisk & Hatch, 
5 Nassau Street. 

The First Mortgage Six Per 
Cent. Gold Bonds of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany may be bought and held 
with the fullest confidence as a 
perfectly safe and reliable invest- 
ment. 

They are amply secured upon 
one of the mest valuable and im- 
portant East and West Trunk 
Lines of Railway in the United 


States, and are the obligations of 


a powerful and responsible cor- 
poration, of the highest standing 
and credit. 

Holders of Government Bonds 
and other high-priced securities 
may realize an important dijfer- 
ence by an exchange for these 
Bonds, without any hesitation or 
apprehension as to the equal se- 
curity of their investment, Full 
information may be obtained at 
our office, or by mail. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
through its Financial Agents, offers for sale its 
First Mortage 7-20 Gold Bonds. They fall due 
in 80 years, bear 7 3-10 per cent. gold interest, 
payable semi-annually, are exempt from Uni- 
ted States tax to the holder, and are’secured 
by first and only mortgage on 

1. The Railroad, its Right of Way, Franchise, 
Rolling Stock, and other property. 

2. Its Traffic or Net Earnings. 


3. A Government Grant of Land averaging 
on completion of the Road about 23,000 acres 
per mile of track. 

The Road follows what is known as the Val- 
ley Route to the Pacific, flanked most of the 
way by an excellent country, and is assured in 
advance of a vast and profitable traffic which 
already awaits its completion. The work of 
construction is steadily and satisfactorily pro- 
gressing: the settlement of the adjacent coun- 
try and the buildings of towns keep pace with 
the advance of the road: a large body of the 
Company’s land is already in market, and the 
proceeds of sales will constitute a Sinking Fund 
for the redemption of the Company’s Bonds, 
which are convertible at 110 into the Compa- 
ny’s Lands at market prices. 

Believing that these Bonds, both in point of 
safety and profitableness, constitute such a se- 
curity as judicious investors can approve, we 
recommend them to the public. Government 
Bonds and all marketable securities are re- 
received in exchange at current quotations, 
without cost to the investor. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia aad Washington, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. 
Invest 
Your 





Spare cash in first-class Rail- 
road Bonds. paying you good in- 
terest. Write 
RLES w. HASSLER, 
No. 7 Wall St., New York. 





Should be carefully invested. 
For first-class RAILROAD 
BONDS, paying you good in- 
terest, write t 
CHARLES w. HASSLER, 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 


10 Per. Cent. Bonds 


Savings 





For Sale, below Par, by 
THOS. P. ELLIS &CO., - 
BANKERS, ld PINE 8T, 





THE 
CANADA SOUTHERN 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 
7 per ct. Gold Bonds, 


AT 


SO and Accrued Intervest. 





The Road runs from Buffalo to the Detroit River 
and is the eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity for a STEEL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE between 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Buffalo. 

Among the builders ef the road, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out ef 290) have already 
been graded, bridged and :nade ready for the su- 
perstructure, a large part of the steel rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipments purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. L. SCOTT, HENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
GEO. OPDYKE of the Midland Road; JOHN B 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
S. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, O. 8S. CHAPMAN. 
JOHN ROSS, DAVID STEWART, and F. H. 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles shorter than 
any other Road, either BUILT or in contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicago, and will also 
shorten the distance between Tdledo and Buffalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent of the road is STRAIGHT, 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

We cenfidently recommend the bonds to all 
classes of investors. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


NOTICE. 


HAVING BECOME ASSOCIATED with Messrs. 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, in the 
Agency of the CANADA SGQUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, we offer the above named Bonds for 
sale. After a thorough investigation, we recom- 
mend them to our friends and customers as a sure 
and reliable investment. Pamplets, and all other 
information furnished on application. 





WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
21 PINE STREET. 





MIDLAND PACIFIC 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds, 


On completed road from Nebraska City to Lincoln, 
the capital of Nebraska, the net earnings of which 
are largely in excess of the interest on all the bonds, 
with a rapidly increasing business. 

PRICE 90 AND INTEREST. We cheerfully 
recommend them as a prime security. Full partic- 
ulars furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 





A7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

The price has been advanced to 8 and interest 
for the present, and a further advance is contem- 
plated. 

We believe them one of the safest and most 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Street. 





With Undoubted Security. 

We are investing for eastemn parties many 
thousands of dollars per menth on improved 
property in Illinois worth in every instance 
three times the sum loaned. Our securities 
are very — and popular, and are con- 
sidered the safest offered. We ‘will loan any 
sum ™ may desire to invest, be it large or 
small. We can refer to parties for whom we 
have loaned large amounts ef money, and who 
have never lost a dollar of either principal or 
interest in this class of securities during the 
last fourteen years. Send for our book, *Iili- 
nois as a Place of Investment,” which con- 
tains all necessary information. Address 


WILSON & TOMS, 


Dealers in Real Estate Securities and School 
Bonds, 


BLOOMINGTON, Ill. 


10 Per Sent. a 














TWENTY PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO.. ILLS. 


L. B. BOOMER, of Chicago, President, 
(ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1870.) 


Authorized Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


The whole amount of the authorized Capital 
Stock of this Company not having been issued, the 
balance thereof will be issued to subscribers at par, 
payments for same to be made in four instalments 
of 2 per cent. each, viz. : 








25 per cent.. .. July 15, 1872. 
25 “ . August 1, 1872, 
_ . September 1, 1872. 


25 . October 1, 1872.. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS NOW OPEN at. 
the office of the undersigned, will be closed as 
soon as the new steck is fully subscribed, all in- 
stallments due to be paid at time of subscription, 
with interest. 

The total amount of stock issued at this time is 

4,760, and on fale basis the Company shows 
u a atee surplus of $136,% » and is now 
doing a flourishing business. “One thousand men 
ure constantly employed in their extensive works, 
and they now have on hand $1,'°250,000 of work 
for various Railroads in the Tnited States, among 
which may be mentioned the 
CHICAGO, R.I. & PACIFIC, 
CHICAGO & N. WESTERN, 
MICH. CENTRAL, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC, 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC, &c.,. 
and the Company bY now offered work to the 
amount of over $6,000,000, including some of 
the largest bridges ev er r built in this pans! £ se 
accept of which, and further business, necessitate 
a larger working capital, asiminense amounts of 
material have to be kept constantly on hand, and 
the Company are frequently obliged to receive, in 
part payment for their work, Railroad and other 
bonds, which are perfectly good securities, but 
not always immediately marketable. 

The career of the AMBRICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
though brief, has already fully demonstrated the 

rotitableness of the enterprise. The Company 
1s constructed, since its organization, and up to 
the 3ist of December, 1871,.a total of 38,137 feet ef 
bridges, 18 turning tables, and 16 iron roofs, and 
Oe and screw pile substructures, costing 
$3,400,000, and have facilities forthe construc- 
tion of pneumatic piles unsurpassed by any Com- 
pany in the country, and a capacity or the con» 
struction of at least 150 feet of Bridges for every 
working day in the year 

The lron Raifroad and Highway Bridge at Leav- 
enworth, of three spans of 340 feet each, pan the 
Union Pacific across the Missouri River, of eleven 
spans of 250 feet each, were constructed by this 
Company. 

The net profit arising from this business, as 
shown by the books of the Co, up_to the 31st 
March, 1872, was the sum be 8373 482.14, or at 
the rate of $224,089 /28 per annum, being over 
50 per cent. upon "the capital stock then outstand- 
ing. With the proposed new structures, machinery, 
&c., the Company will have much greater capacity, 
and the proceeds of the increased issue of stock 
will enable them to buy material for cash, thereb 
making a saving of from $50,000 to 875, 006 
per year. 

The Company can undoubtedly on above basis, 
make dividends of from 20 to 24 per cent. per an- 
num on the full amount of ph ig 1,000, 9 
with a fair prospect of a considerable increase, 

The undersigned are prepared to give to those in- 
quiring, the fullest details and entire satisfaction 
regarding the reliability of the Company’s state- 
ments, and the unquestioned integrity and ability 
of its officers. 

We confidently commend to capitalists the above 
as an investment worthy their attention. 


MARVIN. BROS., 
BANKERS, 
No. 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 


__ Sole Financial Agents in the East. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Over 10 Per Cent. Income. 
Arkansas State Loan. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OFFERED AT 
ZO Cents and Accrued Interest. 





These Bonds were issued under Act of the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of assisting the “* Arkansas 
Central Railway,” in accordance with Section 6 of 
the Constitution of the State of Arkansas, which 

srovides as follows: ** The Credit of the State or coun- 
ies shal! never be loaned for any purpose without the 
ma ay of the Tony thereof exoressed through the bal- 
t-box,”’ which act was submitted to the people at 
the general election held in November, 1868, and 
unanimously ratified by them. The Le islature of 
the Ssate has no power to grant any additional aid 
whatever, consequently the debt of the State cannot be 
increased, except by amending the Constitution 
through a vote of the whole people 

As an additional security, these Bonds are guar- 
anteed by the Arkansas Central Railway by syecjal 
endorsement, recorded as a mortgage in every coun- 
ty through which the line ay: acting as adirect 
lien upén the property of the Company, its Real 
Estate, Rolling Stock, and Franchises. 


It is also recsrded that the “faith and 
credit of the State are solemnly and irre-: 
vocably pledged fer the payment and re- 
demption of the Principal aud Interest of 
each and every Bond.”’ 


Every poate safeguard surround them to pro» 
tect a older from the danger of corruption and 
rau 

Unlike ordinary Railway Bonds, those now of- 
fered are negotiable at any time on the New York 
Stock Exchange, as may be observed from the daily 
Stock Quotations, 

The Bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each 
payable to bearer, ond therefore neg*tiable by 
simple delivery. The interest coupons attached to 
each Bond are payable semi-annually, at the office 
of the Union Trust Company in -_ 4 ra b me 
Treasurer of tne State, on the Ist di 
and April in each year, until the rinetpal of the 
Bonds is redeemed at par in 1898, dress 


WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 
Bankers, 49 Wall St., New York, or the 
AMERICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY CO.,, 

No. 12 Pine St., New York. 
Maps, Pemphiets and Circulars, giving full par- 
ticulars of this Loan, can be had on application ta 
the above. 
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Farm and Garden. 


SUGAR-CANE ON SMALL FARMS. 


NE of our most remunerative agricultural in- 
dustries has been threatened with ruin since the 
abolition of slavery, but we have always believed that 








sooner or later a way would be found out of the- 


troubles which, since the war, have embarrassed the 
sugar planter. The natural solution, it has seemed to 
us, is the subdivision of the large plantations into 
small farms which can be worked by free labor—the 
sugar-house becoming, of necessity, a co-operative 
institution, to which sugar planters may haul their 
cane for grinding and reducing to sugar, just as North- 
ern farmers haul their grain to mill to be ground and 
bolted. Strange as it may seem, this practice has not 
yet gained much popularity, but we find, ina letter to 
the Tribune, reason to hope that, in due course of 
time, affairs willso adjust themselves that the low- 
lands of Louisiana, unfit by nature for the raising of 
cotton, will resume their natural functions as sugar 
lands quite as soon as the State regains a respecta’le 
character politically. The letter referred to, says that 
a small farmer in the parish of Assumption deter- 
mined to try his luck with sugar-cane. He accord- 
ingly invested a hundred dollars in seed-cane, which 
was planted and cultivated the first year without ma- 
terially interfering with the «rdinary crops of corn 
and cotton. The second year, some thirteen acres were 
planted with the young cane. The farmer and two 
boys did all the work, with the assistance, of course, 
of mules and korses. Besides attending to the cane, 
they cut wood for boiling the juice and cared for the 
usual arpents of corn. A co-operative arrangement 
was made with a neighbor who owned a sugar-house, 
by which the crop was ground without any further 
cash outlay. The result was thirty-four hogsheads of 
sugar and fifty barrels of molasses, worth in the New 
Orleans market some four thousand dollars. It is 
claimed that this very handsome return was secured 
by the labor of aman and two boys, and a cash ex- 
penditure of $145. Weadmita doubt as to the abso- 
jute accuracy of these figures, especially the $145, but 
even that is not wholly incredible, for agriculture is 
very simple in Louisiana, and the thousand-and-one 
things which are indispensable to the Northern far- 
mer are unknown and unwished for by his Southern 
brother. This is surely a very flattering prospect for 
tho small farmers of the Mississippi bottoms, and we 
cannot but believe that it will not be many years be- 
fore the amount of sugar grown on small farms and 
crystallized in co-operative sugar-houses, will exceed 
that which was turned out during the “ good old days 
of slavery.” 


THE CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION has 
grown to bean institution which deserves special atten- 
tion from all who are interested in such enterprises. 
The buildings are permanent, covering a space of seven 
acres, and are divided into sixteen departments. Last 
year contributions wore received from twenty-nine 
States, and the Commissioners state that 500,000 visitors 
attended the Exhibition. The Third Exposition will 
open on September 4th, 1872, and contiuue until Octo- 
ber 5th, and the preparations for making if « success 
are, if we may judge from the official circular, very 
complete. The premium list comprises 1,075 medals 
and awards, and very extensive additions have been 
made during the winter to the reSources of the exhi- 
bition. We append the following abridged rules, for 
the information of all concerned : 

The Third Grand Exposition will be open for the 
reception of articles from Wednesday, August 14th, to 
Saturday, August 31st, 1872. 

Oren to the public from Wednesday, September 4th, 
to Saturday, October 5th. 

Articles competing for premiums must be entered 
on or before August dlst. 

No article can be entered unless previous application 
has been made by the priuted form. 

All entries not included in the printed premium list 
will be for exhibition only. 

Articles for competition must be of American manu- 
facture, and entered by the manufacturer or his agent, 
excepting those otherwise stated in the premium list. 

All premiums awarded will be for First Degree of 
Merit only. 

Applications for space must be made previous to 
—— 26th, and they will be allotted in their order of 
date, 

The driving engines will be in operation one week 
previous to the opening of the Exposition. On the day 
of opening all machinery must be in runuing order, 
and all goods in position. 

The most favorable arrangements have been made 
for the transportation of goods and visitors. 

For further information, attention is called to the 
General Rules and Regulations, which will be fur- 
nished on application to W. W. Taylor, Secretary Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

An ExcennEnt Mutcn. — A correspondent 
sends us the following recommendations for mulch- 
ing, which, being based upon practical experi- 
ence, we regard as very saluable: ‘I have tried 
different kinds of mulches for grapevines, berry 
bushes, &c., but I have never found anything 
that answers the purpose so well as a covering 
composed of cut grass or weeds ina green state, the 
moister the better, sprinkled over pretty plentifully 
with leacned ashes. First, cultivate the ground, stir- 
ring often the surface, the mellow soil being a mulch 
in itself; then immediately after the last, fresh stirring, 
apply the mulch. This will keep the ground moist 
during the worst drouth, the ashes deriving moisture 
from the atmosphere, and a slow fermentation or rot- 
ting going on below with the grass. Tt will also afford 





manure, the right kind of pabulum for grapes and the 
small fruit. This, with a coat of leaves applied in the 
fall, is all we find necessary for protection and enrich- 
ment. F. G.” 


CO-OPERATION ON THE FARM.—The American Ad- 
vocate is responsible for the statement that a farmers’ 
club at Roanoke, L. I., has for several years purchased 
for its members large quantities of fertilizers each sea- 
son, securing the lowest rates, and guarding them 
against fraud and imposition. Another in Massachu- 
setts has, at several different times, introduced im- 
proved stock in its neighborhood. Indeed, this has been 
often done in all of the older States. Others unite for 
the purchase of seeds. And, for whatever purpose they 
may wish to unite, it is invariably found that, as a 
whole, they work more effectually than can the 
individual. Dealers in agricultural implements 
and fertilizers are now advertising favorable terms to 
those farmers who club together and purchase a num- 
ber of implements or a large quantity of supplies at 
onee. With all these inducements in view it will be 
singular if our farmers do not take advantage of their 
oppcrtunities, and get rid at once of middle-men and 
of the extra percentage which their interference ne- 
cessitates. - 














New York, July 17, 1872. 








LINE UPON LINE. 


E will not inflict upon our readers all that 
we wrote two weeks ago, but certain of the 
facts then presented we think worth putting forth 
again. Many do not read a thing when they first see 
it; and many need to have things repeated in order 
to understand them clearly. Therefore, we herewith 
say again, that up to this time we have received and 
sent out more than 50,000 pairs of Chromos, and feel 
sure no fair-minded person can doubt that we are 
doing all we can to carry out our promises to our Sub- 
scribers. Our contracts with the printers, our re- 
pezted visits to Europe, and constant writing, could 
not overcome the physical difficulties which the prin- 
ters had to contend with; and to exact penalties 
weuld only have embarrassed them more. No printer 
in the world ever undertook such a job before; and 
none could have done faster or better work. The 
work will be done, and what is already accomplished 
certainly must promote confidence in our fulfilling 
all our future undertakings of like character; for 
thowgh there has been delay, and will be, every swb- 
seviber will be supplied with his Chromos long before 
his year is up; and our promises have never pledged 
us to anything but to send Chromos to them ‘in their 
order on the subscription list.” : 
One of the largest and most successful Chromo Pub- 
lishers of this day (the original owner of ‘* Wide 
Awake” and ‘Fast Asleep’) writes to us from Paris 
in reference to some future calculations of ours, as 
follows: 

“Your réquisitions have been so gigantic and unheard of in 
the annals of chromo-lithography that it is not astonishing 
that delays have taken place ; and you must expect them still. 
Asa question of production, what [ have calculated for you is 
the best that can be done anywhere, I fancy.” 

Now we are getting the Chromos in at the rate of 
about 10,0C0 or 12,000 per month, and soon shall be 
getting them much faster; so that, as we have said 
above, we shall supply every subscriber with his 
pictures long before his year is out. Those who have 
not yet received the pictures can judge of their style 
somewhat by the unasked testimony of the thankful 
letters which come showering in upon us, and a few 
of which we publish week after week. To them we 
refer the faint-hearted and doubting. 


Next Year. 

Of course, having had so much trouble and delay 
this last year, we have been sharply on the lookout for 
next year, and none the less because we learn that 
some of our neighbors think of trying our way of 
doing things. We appreciate the compliment, and, 
with a very large confidence that there is plenty of 
room for ull good papers and all good pictures, 
cordially welcome any friendly competitors in this 
race of “literature and art.” 

But our chromo-gift for this next year, we are not 
yet prepared to announce. Only this we wish to say 
to subscribers whose snbscription is about expiring 
within the next few weeks: Look at our past history 
and our present conditioa; examine the Christian 
Union, and look at the pretty Chromos you have al- 
ready received; inquire the reputation of this house 
in matters of enterprise, quality of good taste, and 
honorable fulfillments of undertakings; and then see 
if you cannot trust us when we say that our art- 
premium for the coming year will be one worth putting 
into the house of any lover of art. 

We have rummaged every picture-store, ransacked 
every print-shop, visited every studio—where there 
was likelihood of finding what was wanted—in New 
York, and Boston, and London, and Paris. and Dtissel- 
dorf; and we have found the thing, and have facilities 
for its production and reproduction, which, we be- 
lieve, will keep us well up with our necessities. The 
experiences of last year have not beemlost—either ars 
tistically, or commercially, or mechanically, or.in any 
wry. Even new presses have heen invented to meet 





the emergency, and every possible precaution and 
provision made for the future. And we confidently 
say to our friends of the past year: Renew! The 
Christian Union speaks for itself; but we promise 
that you will own yourselves to have received a fair- 
return for your subscription-price in the art-premium 
alone. 





VOX POPULI. 


ATHENS, N. Y., July 9. a 
J. B. Forp & Co.: P wt oe 


Dear Sirs:—The two Chromos, “Wide Awake” and “ Fast. 
Asleep,” were received a number of days ago, but until now I 
have been unable to acknowledge their receipt. The little 
faces are surprisingly sweet and expressive, and in their dif- 
ferent characters form such a delightful contrast—the one en- 
hancing the beauty of the other—that, to part them, were a 
sin indeed. I am well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, oe 





NN i e 
J.B. Forp &Co.: CONNEAUT, Ohio, July 6, 1872. 
Sirs:—The Chromos arrived safely something over a week 
ago. They are truly beautiful, and greatly admired by all the 
family. Please accept our sincere thanks for them. 
Very respectfully yours, —. 





CARBONDALE, Pa., July 6, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—On the 28th ult. (June), I received a pair of the 
prcmium Chromos, ‘* Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” which _ 
arrived safely and in fine order. They are all, and MORE, than 
you have dared to claim for them: they are superb. I have 
them nicely framed and hung in the parlor. I return you my 
hearty thanks. Yours, &e., . 








2 © eee: JERICHO, Vt., July 5, 1872. 
Lear Sir :—I would gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
Chromos “ Wide Awake” and * Fast Asleep.” They are per- 
fectly beautiful, and surpass my expectations. Please accept. 
our thanks for the same. Respectfully yours, " 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8, 1872. 





Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Accept my sincere thanks for “the Chromos,”’ which have 
just been handed me. They are just as natural and lovely as 
it is possible for art to make a sweet child. 

Yours gratefully, —. 





HAVERHILL, Mass., June 30, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 


Genticemen :—* Wide Awake ” and‘ Fast Asleep”? came to. 
ussafcly. Permit me to express the gratitude of myself and 
wife for two such treasures. They are so lifelike and beautiful 
that real live babies could not be much more precious. 

Yours very truly, -__—. 





PLyMouTH PuLPIT—Is a weekly pamphlet, 
varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, 
on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWoon’s verbatim phonv- 
graphie reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the 
week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
quest of many), and indication of the Seripture Lesson 
read, and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos *“ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,’ ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Putpit for one year Free: 
to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
who will send us two new subscriptions, with $6.00, for- 
— pape ogee Union (with the pair of Orn CHRoMoOs) 

ree to each, . 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Chromo Mailing.—All Subscribers who sent 
their subscription money by mail or paid it at the pub- 
lication office, or at either of the branch offices, in Bos- 
ton or Chicago, and who sent only $3 (or $3.25 for the 
mounted Chromos) should remit ten cents to the pub- 
lishers to defray postage, so that the pictures may be 
sent by mail, the offer of the Chromos to mail-subscri- 
bers being, “ deliverable at the publication office.” 

N.B.—The requirement of ten cents for mailing does 
not apply to those who subscribed through Agents. The 
Publishers have been returning that amount to quite @ 
number of Agents’ subscribers who have sent it under 
misapprehension. To all such, the Chromos go “ FREE 
BY MAIL.” 


Expirations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al 
ways stop the CHRISTIAN Union at the expiration of 
ithe time for which it is paid, so that if you wish to con- 
tinue it, it would be well to renew your subscription at 
least two weeks before the time expires, in order to 
have the paper come right along without break. By 
so doing you will also get your name earlier on the new 
Chromo list. Look at the printed label on your paper; 
the date thereon shows when your subscription ex- 
pires. 

Inquiries.—We would also request that all per- 
sons who call at the office, or who write letters, to 
inquire about their subscriptions, chromos, or any 
other such point, will, if possible, bring with them 
their subscription receipts, if they call, or send date of 
subscription if they write, that the exact date of sub- 
scription may always easily be ascertained. This wilt 
save us trouble, and spare them the waiting of many 
weary minutes. 


Changes of Address.—All subscribers sending 
to the publishers for changes of address must (if they 
wish the changes properly made) send always the 
present or old address as well as the future or new 
address; and it will be well always to cut frem the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste 
it on the letter of instructions. 


To our Agents.—In sending the list and names 
of subscribers, Agents will-serve the convenience of 
clerks and printers, and so. hasten their ewn returns, — 


by.always keeping the list of names on rate 
ftom etters. r ;,inclose 


their business 1} Write the le 
the list, with your own name and address as 
and the date of sending, plainly written at the head, 








